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386 FORESHADOWINGS.—KEBLE’S POSTHUMOUS POEMS. 


FORESH ADOWINGS. 


Piterim I am, and make my way alone; 
Sometimes I pitch my tent, when not for rest; 
Then, as [ sit and muse, there cometh one, 
My heart’s unbidden, yet most welcome guest; 
I know her nigh by neither word nor sign, 
Only a sweeter light within the rich sunshine. 


Or, if it be the saintly close of day, 
And the day’s so beguiléd march be o’er, 
Then by a starrier clearness in the ray 
Of Love’s clear star, from that deep sunset 
shore, 
I know my Angel is within my tent, 
And her gold-shadowing spirit o’er my spirit 
leant. 


Or, if at midnight, while I lie asleep, 

A secret glory down the moonbeam roll; 
Or some serene transfiguration creep 

Over the clustering stars that crowd the pole, 
Tinging my dreams, then waking me todreams, 
I know that these are her annunciation gleams. 


Fresher than morning, when the morning 
breaks — 
Breaks from my East the morning meant for 
me : 
East is to me the way my Angel takes 
To reach my tent, whate’er that may be; 
To her my tent door opens, self-withdrawn, 
And to the bridegroom sun swing wide the gates 
of dawn. 


So noonday, evening, midnight, morning, I 
Lonely am not, although I dwell alone; 

But my blind poet-heart doth prophesy, 
Dreaming a dream and vision of her own — 
One tent, not far, by Elim’s springs and palms, 
And two that, side by side, sit singing pilgrim 

psalms. 


From The Saturday Review. 
KEBLE’S POSTHUMOUS POEMS. 


Tuerr is one of these posthumous poems of 
Keble which we cannot altogether withhold from 
our readers. It appears to have been originally 
intended for publication in the Lyra Innocen- 
tium as an ode for the conception of the Virgin, 
but was suppressed, against the author’s own 
better judgment, in deference to the rather 
crochety objections of some of his friends. We 
are not concerned here with its theology, but all 
will agree that it would have been a misfortune 
if the world had been deprived of what, alike 
for lofty poetry and exquisite tenderness of feel- 
ing, is second to none of its author’s composi- 
tions. We quote the concluding stanzas : 


Mother of God! O, not in vain 

We learn’d of old thy lowly strain. 
Fain in thy shadow would we rest, 
And kneel with thee, and call the blest; 
With thee would ‘* magnify the Lord,’’ 
And if thou art not here adored, 





Yet seek we, day by day, the love and fear 
Which brings thee, with all saints, near and 
more near. 


What glory thou above hast won, 

By special grace of thy dear Son, 

We see not yet, nor dare espy 

Thy crowned form with open eye. 

Rather beside the manger meek 

Thee bended with veiled brow we seek, 
Or where the angel in the thrice-great Name 
Hailed thee, and Jesus to thy bosom came. 


Yearly since then with bitterer cry 
Man hath assailed the Throne on high, 
And sin and hate more fiercely striven 
To mar the league ’twixt earth and heaven. 
But the dread tie, that pardoning hour, 
Made fast in Mary’s awful bower, 
Hath mightier proved to bind than we to break. 
None may that work undo, that flesh unmake. 


Thenceforth, whom thousand worlds adore, 
He calls thee Mother evermore; 
Angel nor Saint his face may see 
Apart from what he took of Thee. 
How may we choose but name thy name 
Echoing below their high acclaim 
In holy Creeds? Since earthly song and prayer 
Must keep faint time to the dread anthem there. 


How, but in love on thine own days, 

Thou blissful one, upon thee gaze? 

Nay every day, each suppliant hour, 

Whene’er we kneel in aisle or bower, 

Thy glories we may greet unblamed, 

Nor shun the lay by seraphs framed, 
‘¢ Hail, Mary, full of grace'!’’? O welcome sweet, 
Which daily in all lands all saints repeat! 


Fair greeting, with our matin vows 
Paid duly to the enthronéd Spouse, 
His Church and Bride, here and on high, 
Figured in her deep purity, 
Who, born of Eve, high mercy won, 
To bear and nurse the Eternal Son. 
O, awful station, to no seraph given, 
On this side touching sin, on the other heaven! 


Therefore as kneeling day by day, 
We to our Father duteous pray, 
So unbidden may we speak 
An Ave to Christ’s Mother meek : 
(As children with ‘* good morrow ”’ 
To elders in some hippy home :) 
Inviting so the saintly host above 
With our unworthiness to pray in love. 


To pray with us, and gently bear 

Our falterings in the pure bright air, 

But strive we pure and bright to be 

In spirit, else how vain of thee 

Our earnest dreamings, awful Bride! 

Feel we the sword that pierced thy side ! 
Thy spotless lily flower, so clear of hue, 
Shrinks from the breath impure, the tongue 

untrue, 











NEW THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


A NEW THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES AND 
VOLCANOES. 


WE have been passing through a re- 
markable period of terrestrial phenomena 
—more remarkable, certainly, than any 
which has been witnessed by the present 
generation. The seasons have changed 
their aspect. Summer last year brought 
with it the heat of the tropics, and also a 
drought resembling that of the ‘hot 
season” in India, —as if our islands had 
loosened from their firm moorings, and 
floated far southward. Winter, too, changed 
its character; frost and snow failed to 
appear as usual, and the typical aspect 
which we assign to old Father Christmas, 
with his wreath of holly-berries laden with 
snow, was wholly unsupported by the facts. 
In the depth of mid-winter the temperature 
in the shade was as warm as that of the 
vernal equinox: spring-flowers bloomed — 
rare butterflies appeared fluttering in the 
mild air—even the birds were deceived, 
and anticipated the marriage-rites of Val- 
entine’s Day. In lieu of the wonted cold 
there was a deluge of rain (as we believe 
may always be expected in such seasons) ; 
and the soil, unbitten by the pulverizing 
frost, was drenched by the rain, and inun- 
dated by the swellings of the over-fed 
streams. Once more a change has come, 
— summer this year abdicates her rule, and 
we shiver over fires on the longest day! 
The sun has been subjected to a total 
eclipse; the solid earth itself has been 
shaken in various parts by terrific concus- 
sions, under the mighty force of the earth- 
quake; while long-slumbering volcanoes 
have belched forth their fires anew with 
destructive energy. 

Such have been the striking anomalies of 
the seasons during the past eighteen months. 
Other not less memorable phenomena 
occurred during the same period. The 
sea, shaken and upheaved in its depths, has 
rolled, in a fearful series of waves, far in 
upon the land, submerging and destroying 
cities and their inhabitants; while vast 
billows, traversing the ocean with tremen- 
dous velocity, have carried danger, as well 
as the first tidings of disaster, to countries 
distant by several thousand miles from the 
seat of the catastrophe. In truth, if people 
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were as superstitious now as in the middle 
ages, we should doubtless have loud pro- 
phecies that the end of the world was at 
hand. 

The earthquake in the West Indies, which 
devastated the island of St. Thomas, may 
be regarded as the commencement of this 
startling series of terrestrial convulsions. 
Next came the terrific and destructive out- 
burst of the great volcano of Mana-loa in 
the Pacific. Then the fearful earthquake 
which recently desolated Peru and Ecuador, 
accompanied by outbursts in long-quiescent 
voleanoes in Mexico. While in southern 
Europe, Vesuvius has been in a state of 
unusual and long-continued activity; and 
slumbering Etna has broken forth into fire. 

Our own Isles have felt some of the ebb- 
ing tremors, the dying echoes, of these 
great convulsions. Alike in England and 
Ireland, signs of earthquake have several 
times recurred — either as an actual tremor 
of the ground, or simply as a strange pass- 
ing noise, as if a railway train were tearing 
along in its noisy path; phenomena per- 
ceived by the lower creation quite as much 
as by man,— flocks in the field starting and 
huddling together, and pheasants in the pre- 
serves rising in fluttering flight from the 
ground and perching on the trees. 

Although upwards of two hundred shocks 
(or rather tremors) of the earthquake are 
recorded to have been felt in the British 
Isles, it is only within the last few years 
that they have become frequent and notice- 
able. 

The shock of the 6th October 1863 was 
the first which the present generation have 
felt, and accordingly it excited much atten- 
tion. Like all the subsequent shocks or 
tremors, it was not productive of injury. 
Although it excited considerable alarm in 
some localities—although the rector at 
Thruxton said ‘‘it was very awful,” and 
Mr. Dickens, in his usual graphic style, 
described the shaking of his bed like what 
would be occasioned by some huge beast 
beneath suddenly struggling to rise to its 
feet — it is not recorded that even so fragile 
a thing as crockery was injured. Never- 
theless, so many persons rushed into print 
to narrate their experiences of the shock, 
that all the incidents of the phenomena 
were duly recorded in the newspavers — 
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even to the effect which it produced upon 
the nerves of married couples, rudely 
awakened from comfortable sleep, and to 
the ‘curtain dialogues” which ensued! 
The only incident, however, which we think 
worth recording is, that in one place a 
night-watchman who was standing in a 
wood saw the foliage of the trees shaken 
and the leaves fall rustling to the ground, 
although immediately before and after the 
few seconds of the convulsion the night 
was unusually still and calm; and at the 
same moment, a policeman, in the streets 
of a town, felt a current pass by him which 
he described as ‘‘a gentle blast of warm 
air.” We may add that during the six 
weeks immediately preceding this earth- 
tremor, there were more thunder and light- 
ning and other signs of electrical disturb- 
ance in the atmosphere, than, so far as we 
could judge, occurred during the whole pre- 
vious twelve months. One night, a fort- 
night before the shock, we observed the 
rare phenomenon of lightning in a perfectly 
clear sky—flash after flash succeeding 
rapidly for about two hours —while the 
moon shone brightly all the time! —a 
phenomenon which the ancients regarded 
as the most special means which their great 
god Jupiter took to indicate his will to 
mortals and soothsayers, and which Science 
has not yet succeeded in explaining. 

During the past year, the unwonted fre- 
quency of earthquakes has not unnaturally 
called forth a host of letters to the newspa- 
pers, and also several important articles in 
our magazines and reviews. But in none 
of these has any attempt been made to 
assign a cause for those terrible phenomena. 
The facts have been well recorded; and 
the manner has been described in which the 
terrestrial concussion is tranferred to the 
sea — in the great waves which roll in upon 
the land, or which travel for thousands of 
miles over the face of the deep. But the 
science of earthquakes, as regards their 
productive cause, still remains where the 
great Humboldt left it. 

Humboldt, although he regarded the 
question as still unsettled, inclined to the 
opinion (at present generally adopted) 
which ascribes earthquakes to the action of 
a central mass of fire in the earth —in 
which molten mass the action of the moon 








and sun occasions tides and suchlike varia- 
tions, just as it does in the waters of the 
ocean. This (supposed) central mass of 
fire is also frequently brought forward to 
explain the kindred phenomenon of volcanic 
eruptions: these eruptions being held to be 
occasioned by an inburst or infiltration of 
the waters of the sea into the burning 
caverns of the earth, thereby generating 
immense volumes of gas and aqueous vapour, 
which force their way in explosions to the 
surface. We dissent from both of these 
hypotheses. The latter is obviously untena- 
ble in the face of the facts: for volcanoes 
are to be found far inland —in fact in the 
very heart of Central Asia — more than a 
thousand miles from the ocean, or from any 
large body of water ; so that it is impossible 
to attribute volcanic action to the inburst 
of the sea into the supposed central mass 
of fire underlying ‘these volcanoes. Mani- 
festly, then, by such cases, the whole 
hypothesis is destroyed; and some other 
cause must be found to account for volcanic 
action. 

But before proceeding further, let us say 
a word as to this supposed central sea of 
fire. Even the most ardent supporters of 
the opinion, that the central portion of the 
earth is a molten mass, must admit that it 
is an hypothesis based upon very inadequate 
data. The supporters of this hypothesis 
maintain that, at only twenty miles below 
the surface, the central heat is so great that 
the hardest granite is in a state of fusion; 
consequently our planet must consist of a 
molten mass, nearly 8000 miles in diameter, 
covered by a semi-molten crust only twenty 
miles in thickness, and of which crust only 
two miles have a temperature under the 
boiling-point! Only two miles out of the 
8000 beneath our feet have a temperature 
less than that of boiling water —the re- 
mainder being subject to a heat far surpass- 
ing any of which we have actual experience ! 
If this were true, it is obvious that the 
slightest lurch, or formation of tides, in 
this central ocean of molten matter, would 
burst the thin crust upon which we live as 
easily as if it were a skin of paper. More- 
over, there are other objections to this 
hypothesis of a very precise nature. For 
example, the mean density of our planet is 
nearly five and a half times that of water; 
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whereas the mean or average density of the 
strata which compose our continents, and 
which are accessible to us, is less than three 
times that of water; and when we take the 
whole surface of our planet, land and sea 
together, the mean density is of course 
much less, — Humboldt says only one-half 
denser than water. How, then, is the 
density of our planet to be accounted for, 
if even its crust, which this theory regards 
as the only solid portion, does not possess 
one-third of the average density which our 
globe is known to possess? The greatest 
depth of the ocean is fully five miles — at 
which depth (according to the current 
theory) ail the strata which underlie our 
continents must be expanded by a heat 
equal to two and a half times that of boil- 
ing water ! — hence, the average density of 
these outermost five miles, taking land and 
sea together, would (according to this 
theory) be very light indeed, although, ex 
hypothesi, it is the heaviest and only non- 
molten portion of our planet. 

Moreover, apart from such reasonable 
inferences, the few available facts which we 
possess bearing upon this hypothesis of a 
central molten mass, go quite as much 
against the hypothesis as for it. The 
hypothesis is mainly based on the subter- 
ranean heat indicated by Artesian wells, and 
the increase of temperature observed in 
some deep mines. Now, we believe we 
shall be able to show in the sequel that this 
subjacent heat is not due to a central mass 
of fire; but, in the first place, we must 
note the inadequacy of the facts appealed 
to in support of that hypothesis. The 
deepest of these mines and Artesian wells 
does not descend half a mile below the sea- 
level ; so that all the phenomena which they 
present may more reasonably be attributed 
to solarand planetary action in the superficial 
crust of our planet than to central action. 
Moreover, even within that very narrow 
depth (compared with the 8000 miles of 
our earth’s diameter) important variations 
have been noted in the increase of tempera- 
ture. In some deep mines which have 
been abandoned, it is said that no increase 
of temperature is to be found; and in one 
very deep mine in Cornwall (we believe 
still worked) a point has been reached at 
which the temperature not only ceases to 
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increase, but begins to decline. These 
phenomena we believe we shall be able to 
account for in the sequel. 

To dogmatize, in the present state of our 
knowledge, as to the internal condition of 
our planet is absurd; and we at least have 
no desire to do so. But we do not hesitate 
to maintain with confidence that, even if 
the centre of our globe be a molten mass, 
that molten mass does not approach the sur- 
face to within a few miles, as the current 
doctrine maintains. Indeed, were we to 
venture an hypothesis on the subject, we 
should be disposed to say that the central 
portion of our globe may possibly be hol- 
low; but that it certainly has an exterior 
mass, several hundreds of miles deep, in 
which all the heaviest elements of our plan- 
ets —e.g., platinum, osmium, iridium, and 
other metals which are found only in very 
small quantity (some of them not at all in a 
pure state, as metals) on the surface — ex- 
ist in a solid state: their occasional upheav- 
al to the surface being caused by an agency 
of which we shall speak by-and-by. But, 
be this interior condition of our planet what 
it may, we maintain that there is no central 
mass of intense heat extending continuously 
to within a mile or two of the surface; and 
that the phenomena of earthquakes and vol- 
canoes are produced by quite a different 
agency. 

Many remarkable discoveries in science 
have been suggested by commonplace facts 
or incidents. ‘The phenomenon of the 
Milky Way, backed by a few common facts, 
carried the swift imagination of Democritus 
to atomic theory —a world-wide general- 
ization, embracing and depicting facts of 
which its framer knew no more than the 
schoolboy or Helot of his day, yet which the 
hair-splitting science of Dalton and Berzel- 
ius has substantially established in modern 
times. Our every-day world is full of such 
‘* trifles,” by which the macrocosm is mir- 
rored in our microcosm, and which are fitted 
ere long to become keys to important dis- 
coveries, solvents of many mysteries in the 
physical world around us. 

For example, does it never occur to us 
that in the tiny column of dust which in 
summer time may often be seen rising from 
and swirling to and fro along the arid roads, 
we behold in embryo some of the grandest 
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and most impressive phenomena of nature 
—the action of a force which, whether 
above ground or below, alike in atmosphere 
and in solid earth, works with a terrible 
power at which mankind stand dismayed? 
As, in an airless afternoon, we view those 
capricious movements of the dust — some- 
times a mere tiny swirl, playing for a mo- 
ment on the dusty surface and disappearing 
— at other times, drawing straws and other 
light substances into its vortex, and rising 
in a spiral column many feet above the 
ound,— does it never occur to us that we 
ave in operation before our eyes the same 
force which, in its various manifestations, 
produces alike the tall sand-pillars of the 
desert, which so awed the traveller Bruce, 
as he beheld numbers of them moving and 
swaying to and fro over the vast plain in 
the lurid sunset —the waterspout of the 
deep, which the mariner sees swirling over 
the face of the ocean, towering aloft to 
meet the black electric cloud which stoops 
down from above to meet it — and also the 
terrible cyclones, or circling hurricanes of 
the tropics, which spread devastation alike 
on land and sea? 

Now, what is the real character and true 
source of these atmospheric phenomena? 
The countryman will tell you that the tiny 
swirls rising from the dusty road presage a 
change of weather: and so they do— for 
they indicate electrical disturbance in the 
atmosphere. Yet ask aman of science why 
the dust swirls in that spiral form, and he 
will probably answer that it is owing to the 
meeting of opposite currents of air; where- 
as on such occasions the day is calm, and 
you are at a loss to feel the wind blowing 
at all. In fact, the simple meeting of two 
currents of air is quite inadequate to pro- 
duce such phenomena. But curvilinear and 
spiral movements are well-known character- 
istics of the electric force. Apart from ex- 
periments in the laboratory, where the pas- 
sage of the electric spark from one pole to 
another invariably assumes a curvilinear 
form, and where the spiral movement of 
electric currents may also be seen, we have 
on several occasions witnessed similar mo- 
tions of the electric fluid or force on a large 
scale during thunderstorms. We have ob- 
served the lightning-flash, in its passage 
from one clouc to another, proceed not ina 
straight liae, but in the form of a curve 
convex to earth; and in traversing this 
curve the lightning proceeded visibly in a 
series of spiral movements. Indeed we think 
it probable that if the electric flash or flame 
which proceeds from one pole to another of 
a battery in the laboratory were closely ex- 
amined, it would be found that this curvi- 
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linear line of light is composed of a series of 
spirals — just as we have observed it to do 
in the atmosphere. 

The dust-swirl on the road is really an 
electrical phenomenon, as_ likewise are 
waterspouts, and the sand-pillars of the des- 
ert which are seen only on still and airless 
days; while the terrible cyclones are due 
to the same force acting horizontally over 
the earth’s surface, and creating a hurricane 
as it carries the atmosphere round with it 
in its circling course. he cyclone, or cir- 
cling hurricane, in its grander forms, is a 
phenomenon peculiar to the tropics, where 
electric action is at its maximum; and some 
of the circling tempests which appear in our 
islands are probably only prolongations of 
the rotatory motion originally imparted to 
the atmosphere in the distant tropical re- 
gions. Yet the occurrence of cyclones, on 
a small scale, in our own islands is too fre- 
quent, and their action too much localised, 
to allow of these storms being attributed to 
a tropical origin. Some of them manifestly 
originate in our own latitudes; nay, some 
of them are actually confined to a very nar- 
row district, and obviously must have been 
produced there. The same amount and 

uality of electric disturbance will produce 
like results, whether in the temperate or 
torrid zone; and although the rotatory 
storm-winds in the British Islands are hap- 
pily far inferior in intensity to those in the 
tropics, we see no reason to doubt that in 
their nature they are perfectly identical. 

Many familiar examples might be given 
of electric action underlying, as the produc- 
tive agent, phenomena which are usually 
regarded as simply atmospheric. . And it is 
remarkable how very local, and sharply de- 
fined in their limits, some of those electro- 
atmospheric storms are. Wet weather pro- 
duced by a warm south-western wind, or 
by a simple change of temperature, gener- 
ally prevails over a wide extent of country ; 
but a thunder-shower is proverbially known 
to pass off quickly, and is usually limited to 
a comparatively small area. A few years 
ago, in the last week of July — when the 
year is at its hottest — we witnessed a re- 
markable hailstorm in East Lothian and a 
part of Berwickshire, which extended over 
a long but very narrow belt of country, yet 
so severe that a hill was whitened for sev- 
eral hours; and even on the next day, de- 
spite the warmth of the season, hailstones 
lay thick in the ditches by the roadside; 
and so sharply marked was the limit of the 
storm, that over one half of a turnip-field 
the broad leaves of the plants were smashed 
and blighted by the hail, while the other 
half of the field was wholly untouched! In 
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the same year —a few weeks later — we 
witnessed a somewhat similar phenomenon 
in Teviotdale. 

The day had been calm, when suddenly 
a tremendous gale arose, bending the trees 
to the ground, and along with the rushing 
wind came a shower of hail and an unusual 
darkness, which lasted only a few minutes ; 
while, on the other side of the valley, not a 
mile distant, the heights were all the time 
in sunshine, and the woods as quiet as be- 
fore. It may be safely affirmed that when- 
ever hail falls during the height of summer, 
the phenomenon is due to electric action in 
the atmosphere ; and not unfrequently it is 
accompanied by thunder. In _ thunder- 
storms, we may add, the electric action is 
sometimes wholly confined to the atmos- 
phere itself—in the form of discharges 
from one cloud to another, and sometimes 
between an upper and lower stratum of 
clouds. Last autumn we witnessed a storm 
of this kind most distinctly marked. For 
four hours during the early part of the day 
—from about 9 a.m. to 1 P.M. — thunder- 
peals were frequent, accompanied by flashes 
of lightning. But no rain fell in our neigh- 
bourhood (although there were showers on 
the surrounding bills); and on looking 
upward, there were distinctly visible two 
strata of cumulus cloud, an upper and a 
lower, between which alone the electric dis- 
charges took place — no flashes descending 
to the earth. On the other hand, in the 
ordinary thunderstorms, and in all the 
grander ones, it is needless to say, the elec- 
tric discharges take place between the 
atmosphere and the earth; the one dis- 
charging its surplus electricity into the other, 
— in some cases visibly accompanied by a 
back-flash or return-stroke. And all these 
storms, whether confined to the atmosphere, 
or taking place between the atmosphere and 
the solid earth, are nothing less than violent 
efforts or spasms requisite to restore the 
electrical equilibrium, which from one cause 
or other has become deranged. 

We have dwelt in considerable detail 
upon these atmospheric convulsions, or 
rather convulsions in the atmosphere, which 
electricity underlies as the productive agent 
— because those phenomena have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the question of the terres- 
trial phenomena of earthquakes and vol- 
canoes, according to the new theory which 
we are about to propound. 

The atmosphere itself is commonly re- 
garded as the native seat of the electrical 
disturbances which give rise to the above- 
described hurricanes and _ thunderstorms 
which convulse it, and which so seriously 
affect the fate or fortunes of mankind alike 
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on land and sea. The current idea is, that 
the solar action, mainly in the form of heat, 
but also electrically (as shown by the varia- 
tions of the magnetic needle, irrespective 
of temperature), generates in the atmo- 
sphere, or impregnates it with so much elec- 
tricity that the electric equilibrium normally 
existing between the air and the earth is dis- 
turbed, destroyed; and that thereupon, the 
atmosphere relieves itself by pouring its 
surplus electricity into the earth by thun- 
derstorms. But this is a mistake. Elec- 
trical disturbances in the atmosphere are 
more frequent, certainly they are more 
patent to us, than is commonly the case as 
regards the similar variations in the solid 
surface of the earth — for this reason among 
others, that it takes a much stronger force 
to convulse a solid body than to produce 
the same effect in a mobile element like the 
atmosphere. Place two strong magnets at 
little distance from each other in a liquid 
substance in which are placed (say) tiny 
pieces of gold-leaf floating (resembling 
the clouds), and the electrical action will 
become readily visible by the motion of 
those floating bits of metal; whereas no 
emotion, or apparent change of any kind, is 
perceptible in the solid body of the magnets 
which nevertheless produce those phenom- 
ena. It is only when the action of the 
magnets is greatly increased that their own 
action becomes visible in the form of flashes, 
&c. Just so is it in the case of earth and 
air. All the lesser electrical charges in the 
crust of the earth are invisible, and to ordi- 
nary mortals imperceptible; nevertheless, 
it is the earth which is the chief cause of all 
our thunderstorms, &c., — the atmospheric 
phenomena, however striking, being sec- 
ondary in their nature, although simultane-' 
ously occurrent. It is the solid surface of 
the earth that is most influenced by the 
solar action: the changes in the condition 
of the atmosphere being mainly due to the 
reflection (so to call it) of these solar 
effects from the earth. The solid surface 
of the earth becomes highly charged with 
solar influence, whether simply thermal or 
directly electric, and thereafter acts upon 
the atmosphere. No doubt a portion of 
the solar influence is felt or absorbed by the 
atmosphere, independently of reflex action 
from the earth. But by far the largest por- 
tion of the solar influence which accumulates 
in the atmosphere is given back to it from 
the solid earth, which can absorb or store 
up such force to a degree impossible to the 
sparse atmospheric element. Five miles up 


in air, the thermometer hardly shows any 
difference when in shade or in the sun. 
Even as regards the heat of our summer 
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air, a large portion of it is due to the 
accumulated heat in the surface of the 
earth, which acts like a stove upon the 
supernatant gaseous element of the atmo- 
sphere. The same is true of the electric 
influence of the solar rays. This influence 
accumulates in the solid earth to a far 
greater extent than is possible in the 
tenuous atmosphere ; and it is the surface 
or crust of the earth, speaking roundly, 
that is the main or primary seat of those 
electrical variations which produce the 
storms in the atmosphere. It is obvious 
that every discharge of electricity between 
air and earth implies that the earth is as 
much out of equilibrium as the air is, other- 
wise no such discharge could take place. 
In short, what we desire to point out is, 
that the atmosphere plays a secondary réle 
compared with the solid earth—that it is 
the condition of the earth’s crust which 
forms the main element of electric action, 
and of the cyclones and thunderstorms 
which convulse the atmosphere. In some 
thunderstorms, indeed, and these usually 
of great severity, the lightning-flashes are 
chiefly upward, from the earth itself. 

These, and suchlike facts, must prove to 
every thinking mind that there is a zone of 
electric action in the crust of the earth cor- 
responding with, but superior in intensity 
to, that which every one sees to exist in the 
surrounding gaseous envelope of the atmo- 
sphere. In truth, electric action is cease- 
lessly going on between earth and air, 
although in ordinary times it is impercepti- 
ble to our unaided senses, — the two bodies, 
in accordance with the tendency of electri- 
fied objects, becoming relatively to each 
other positive and negative. To take a 
popular though imperfect illustration: — 
the coexistence of a terrestrial with an 
atmospheric zone of electric action may be 
likened to the return-flash or current which 
accompanies the despatch of every tele- 
graphic message, the electric current trans- 
mitted by wire through the air returning to 
its starting-point along the surface, or 
through the crust of the earth. 

Any one who has lived much in the coun- 
try must have heard, or noticed for himself, 
that there are certain spots in each locality 
where sheep and cattle are struck during 
thunderstorms more frequently than else- 
where. It is well known that men ard ani- 
mals are more liable to be struck by light- 
ning when standing under trees than in the 
open country. But it is not to such cases 
that we refer. We speak of spots on the 
hills or on the open moor where there are 
no trees, and where the herbage or vegeta- 
tion is of the same character as prevails for 





miles around, yet where, nevertheless, the 
lightning-flash descends to earth, or issues 
from it, more frequently than elsewhere 

There must be a cause for this. And 
there is but one cause which can be assigned 
for it. At these spots the earth must ina 
special mapner attract the electric discharge 
from the air—the earth must in those 
places give a readier passage, whether up- 
wards or downwards, to the electric fluid 
than elsewhere. If such spots were exam- 
ined, we believe it would be found that the 
subjacent rocks come near to the surface, 
and also that those rocks are of a kind 
through which the electric currents pass 
readily. In some cases, probably, the 
rocks at such spots are impregnated with 
iron or other metallic ores; and certainly 
they will be rocks of higher molecular organ- 
ization than sandstone — namely, trap- 
rocks and others of so-called igneous origin. 
We believe that certain kinds of rock are 
the favourite or special media of the mag- 
netic currents, which are in constant action 
around and beneath us, and which may be 
regarded as the nerve-force of the earth 
and of all matter — sandstone probably hav- 
ing the least, and the *‘ igneous,” crys- 
talline, and metalliferous rocks the great- 
est affinity and attraction for those currents. 
Indeed, we think it probable that the met- 
allic veins in the rocky crust of the earth 
owe their origin to a long-continued action 
of such magnetic currents; metals, and 
also gems, being, in our opinion, sublima- 
tions of the matter of rocks —rock which 
has had its atoms reorganized, its molecular 
structure altered into a higher form, by the 
action of magnetic currents. Their forma- 
tion is owing to the electric currents follow- 
ing in some cases well-defined paths through 
the rocky crust of earth, and, by such con- 
tinuous action, transmuting the rocky mat- 
ter through which they pass into a higher 
condition of molecular structure. All met- 
alliferous or mineral-bearing rocks will be 
found to be specially permeated by those 
currents, and thereby possessed of a higher 
temperature than the others. Metallic veins 
predominate in the older rocks, whose crys- 
tallized structure is peculiarly favourable to 
the passage of electricity; and, indeed, it 
seems to us probable that the peculiar 
structure of those old rocks such as granite, 
is not due wholly to the conditions of their 
formation, but in some small degree also to 
their age — the longer period during which 
they have been subject to telluric magnet- 
ism, in the form of those magnetic currents 
ceaselessly playing through the crust of 
earth. 

Now apply those facts and considerations. 
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Ts it not manifest that, since such a zone of 
electric action exists immediately beneath 
the earth’s surface, the increase of temper- 
ature observed in mines, the warmth of 
Artesian wells, &c., may be due wholly 
and solely to this cause? The electric cur- 
rents ceaselessly passing to and fro in the 
subjacent rocks will necessarily develop 
heat, and in some kinds of rock (namely, 
those through which their usual path lies) 
more than in others. In metal mines, the 
shaft is sunk through metalliferous strata, 
—in other words, through those kinds of 
rock which are most permeated by electric 
currents; and consequently it is in such 
mines that, @ priori, we may most surely 
expect to find, and where, in fact, we do 
find, an increase of temperature. More- 
over, our theory helps to explain the varia- 
tions which exist in this increase of subter- 
ranean temperature. The variations have 
hitherto been little noticed. In fact, it is 
only in metalliferous and mineral-bearing 
strata that mines are sunk, and even in 
these the observations for temperature have 
hitherto been made with little exactitude. 
But the more this curious and important 
question of subterranean temperature is ex- 
perimentally investigated, the more appar- 
ent, we believe, will it become that the heat 
of earth’s crust does not increase steadily, 
but by a ratio which differs at different 
depths, and still more in different localities. 
Until a year or two ago, it was held as a 
dogma of science that the heat of the atmos- 
phere diminished, as we ascend, by a fixed 
ratio; but Glaisher’s balloon-ascents have 
proved that this is a mistake, and that not 
only was the ratio incorrect, but that, in fact, 
no fixed ratio can be established,—the ratio 
of diminution varying at different seasons, 
and still more owing to the varying currents 
in the upper atmosphere, —a warmer stra- 
tum of air, in fact, being occasionally found 
to exist above a colder one! Similar phe- 
nomena, corroborative of our new theory, 
will, we doubt not, be found to exist in the 
temperature of earth’s solid crust, — colder 
strata occasionally underlying warmer ones, 
according as the rocks are more or less 
permeated by the electric currents. 

It is to this zone of electric action, then, 
that we attribute the subterranean heat 
observable in our mines and in the waters 
of Artesian wells. But if this be correct, 
there is no ground for the hypothesis that 
the temperature of the earth continues to 
increase indefinitely from the surface to the 
centre of our planet. It indicates rather 
that the increase of subterranean tempera- 
ture is restricted to a narrow zone immedi- 
ately underlying the surface, and may 
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wholly disappear beyond that zone (i.e., at 
a few miles below the surface), leaving a 
cold and immensely dense stratum of rock 
as the major portion of earth’s crust, what- 
ever may lie below. Hence the doctrine 
of the central fire, or at least the importance 
at present attributed to it as the agent of 
superficial phenomena, wholly disappears. 
As already said, all that is actually known 
of the subjacent earth is confined to a dis- 
tance of half a mile below the sea-level, — 
amere scratch on the surface of a globe 
8000 miles in diameter, and a very small 
section even of that zone of electric action 
of which we here speak. The zone of 
electric action in the atmosphere may be 
regarded (speaking roundly) as extending 
to a height of six or eight miles ; the grand- 
er zone of similar action in the crust of the 
earth may reasonably be regarded as having 
a depth considerably greater. Here, then, 
have we not an amply adequate ahd most 
intelligible cause of the increasing temper- 
ature observed in the very small depth of 
earth’s crust which is accessible to us, with- 
out any need for the extravagant hypothesis 
of a central molten mass in immediate con- 
tact with the surface of our planet — ex- 
tending, in fact, continuously almost up te 
the soles of our feet? 

Now let us come to the cause of Earth- 

uakes. We have removed from the ques- 
tion the central sea of fire or molten matter ; 
we have replaced it by a zone of electric 
action, close to the surface, and wholly 
independent of the internal condition of our 
planet, whatever that may be. This is 
alike more probable from a cosmical point 
of view, and also the action of this electric 
zone (as we shall show), as the cause of 
earthquakes, is far more reasonable and in- 
telligible than the supposed tidal move- 
ments or other changes in the imagined 
central sea of fire. Earthquakes are results 
of the grander electrical disturbances which 
from time to time take place in the zone of 
rocks immediately subjacent to earth’s sur- 
face. And in accordance with the parallel 
which we establish between the electrical 
phenomena in earth and in the atmosphere, 
we may aptly describe earthquakes as thun- 
derstorms in the earth. 

In ordinary times and circumstances, the 
electric currents which regularly circulate 
in earth’s crust —in that outer vein of our 
globe specially affected by solar and plane- 
tary action—ebb and flow quietly and 
noiselessly, as the similar currents usuall 
do in the atmosphere. Indeed, in the eart 
their movements are in ordinary times 
much more silent and steady than in the at- 
mosphere: partly because in the former 
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case they act in or through matter much 
less mobile and disturbable, and also be- 
cause rocks are better conductors of elec- 
tricity than air is, —so that the fluid (so to 
call it) is less liable to insulation and local 
accumulation, and therefore flows more 
steadily and quietly. But ever and anon, 
when electric action to an unusual extent 
takes place in the earth’s crust, this stead 
flow of the currents is broken, and then vi- 
olent concussions necessarily follow. Just 
as a quiet-flowing river, when inundated, 
encounters more impediments than usual, — 
the bridges, for example, being too small to 
permit the passage of its waters so readily 
as usual, — whereupon the waters accumu- 
late at the point of resistance until they ac- 
quire sufficient power to sweep away the 
obstacle by a mighty rush; even so, when, 
owing to unusual solar or planetary action, 
electricity is developed to an excessive de- 
gree in the crust of the earth, the conduct- 
ive power of the rocks becomes inadequate 
to pass the currents with sufficient rapidity 
to maintain the electric equilibrium. In 
the mobile elements of the atmosphere we 
see some parts, usually in the form of dis- 
tinct clouds, become overcharged with elec- 
tricity, and regain their equilibrium by 
lightning-flashes, sharp electrical discharges. 
The same thing takes place (though for 
reasons above stated, less frequently) in 
the solid earth. The electricity, not being 
transmitted in safficient quantity through 
the adjoining rocks, accumulates at such 
places until it acquires the power or tension 
requisite to overcome the resistance; and 
thereupon it forces a passage explosively, 
or by a grand discharge, — more terrible 
by far than if the whole artillery of the 
world were discharged in a concentrated 
volley. What is the result? <A vast heat 
is generated (electricity fuses everything — 
it is the grandest heat-developer in na- 
ture); the rocks are expanded, rent, in 
some cases actually fused: the subterra- 
nean lakes and rivers —the reservoirs of 
water which exist everywhere below the 
surface, and which in Genesis are called the 
fountains of the great deep—are vapour- 
ized, instantaneously converted into steam: 
and the result of this great expansion, or 
explosion, in the ground beneath us, is a 
concussion or rupture of the subjacent 
rocky strata, the effects of which reach the 
surface, producing the various phenomena 
of the earthquake. 

Sometimes these subterranean convul- 
sions manifest themselves on the surface 
only by noises—generally dull rumbling 
sounds, but occasionally in a succession of 
abrupt detonations, like subterranean thun- 





der-peals. In other cases the ground per- 
ceptibly shakes in harmless vibrations. But 
in severe shocks these vibrations swell into 
waves of commotion, shaking down whole 
cities in ruins; while the solid ground 
cracks and opens under their influence into 
chasms, which (usually) instantaneously 
close again, engulfing both men and build- 
ings. In other cases the subterranean con- 
vulsion is still more powerfully manifested 
on the surface by an acutal explosive move- 
ment, —a phenomenon remarkably mani- 
fested Jin the earthquake which destroyed 
the town of Riobamba (in 1797), when the 
bodies of some of the inhabitants were 
found to have been hurled into the air to 
the height of several hundred feet. Some- 
times the ground itself is upheaved to a 
great height, in the form of volcanic cones 
or mountains, which give an outlet for the 
subjacent disturbance. In this way the 
volcano of Jorullo, in a single day, was 
thrown up to the height of 1700 feet above 
the surrounding plain; and the immense 
conical volcano of Fusi-yama, 11,000 feet 
high, is said by the Japanese to have been 
thrown up during a single night! Eleven 
thousand feet high! — nearly three times as 
high as any mountain in our islands! How 
stupendous the force to produce such an 
upheaval! But there is yet another form 
of these subterranean convulsions. Instead 
either of direct upheaval or of waves of 
commotion extending on the surface in 
concentric curves around the centre of the 
disturbance, the earthquake sometimes 
manifests itself by a rotary motion (as in 
the terrible earthquake in Calabria in 1783) 
—a circling storm in the earth, exactly 
parallel to the cyclones or rotary storms in 
the atmosphere. And like the cyclones, 
this is the most destructive form of the 
earthquake. Humboldt says, ‘‘The cir- 
cling rotary commotions are the most un- 
common, but at the same time the most 
dangerous.” Such eartiquakes we hold to 
be identical in nature with the rotary elec- 
tric phenomena in the atmosphere, — which 
rise in intensity from the tiny swirls on our 
arid roads to the great ‘‘ dust-storms ” of 
India, the water-spouts in the ocean, the 
sand-pillars of the desert, and the cyclones 
of the tropics. 

Our limits forbid the further elucidation 
of the parallel which we have established 
between the phenomena of earthquakes and 
the electrical disturbances in the atmo- 
sphere. But we must add, in confirmation 
of our theory, that the seat of subterranean 
convulsion in the case of earthquakes (so 
far as has been ascertained) is at the depth 
of from four to eight miles below the sur- 
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face, —in other words, clearly within that 
zone of electric action which we regard as 
underlying earth's surface, and as the real 
productive cause of the phenomena of 
earthquakes. 

Volcanoes, as our readers will now anti- 
cipate, we ascribe to the same cause. We 
do not regard them as the outlets of the 
central molten sea,—we deny that this 
molten sea (if it exists at all) comes so 
near to the surface; but volcanoes are 
vents which the subterranean electric action 
makes for itself, or for its effects, in those 
regions or localities where it is strongest 
or most permanent. 

Although the producing cause of volca- 
noes and earthquakes is identical, their su- 
perficial phenomena, the effects which they 
produce at the surface of the earth, are in 
many respects very different. And the 
characteristic difference may be concisely 
stated thus: Volcanoes are eruptive, while 
earthquakes are merely vibratory, effects 
of the subterranean disturbance. In vol- 
canoes the subterranean expansive force 
makes its way to the surface in the form of 
an explosion, erupting the superjacent mat- 
ter and also molten masses of lava from the 
subterranean focus of convulsion. In earth- 
quakes, on the other hand, the subterra- 
nean explosive force cannot make its way 
to the surface, but produces terrible vibra- 
tions, and occasionally fissures of the solid 

ound. Even in the earthquake of Rio- 

amba, where bodies on the surface were 

projected a hundred feet into the air, no 
actual explosion or eruption took place; 
neither did the surface sustain any perma- 
nent upheaval. It was simply a vibratory 
phenomenon of unusual intensity, the up- 
ward vibrations being so rapid or intense 
as to throw loose bodies on the surface into 
the air as if projected from a catapult. It 
was a shock of immense velocity from be- 
low, to which the elastic crust, the surface 
of the ground, responded by a quick up- 
ward movement — yet one, probably, not 
exceeding a foot in height. Just as the 
bending of a bow to the extent of a few 
inches suffices, by a swift recoil, to project 
a missile to a distance of many hundred 
feet. 

Nevertheless, we repeat, the cause of 
earthquakes and of volcanoes is the same ; 
and the subterranean action which produces 
an earthquake, will, if of greater intensity, 
produce a voleano over the centre of dis- 
turbance. The difference in the effects at 
the surface produced by subterranean con- 
vulsions depends upon 
namely(1), the intensity of the convulsion ; 





three things — | pressions. , 
| Oomi, seventy-two miles wide, is stated to 
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and (3), the greater or less resistance 
which the overlying strata present to the 
upward explosive movement. The nearer 
to the surface the focus of convulsion is, 
the more easily will a volcano be formed. 

It is probable that, in the case of all vol- 
canoes, the seat of subterranean convulsion 
lies comparatively near to the surface. 
This must certainly be the case in regard 
to all permanently active volcanoes — such 
as Vesuvius, Etna, and Stromboli— where 
the vent remains permanently open. In 
such cases there appears to be a subjacent 
zone of electric action sufficiently continu- 
ous in its activity, and also sufficiently near 
to the surface, to keep open the vent or out- 
let, which otherwise would be apt to close 
again by the collapse or falling in of the 
superincumbent strata. 

Although earthquakes are non-eruptive 
phenomena of subterranean convulsion, we 
cannot hold with Mr. Mallet that they do 
not and cannot produce any permanent up- 
heaval, or rise of level, of the ground at the 
surface. It is agreed on all hands that 
earthquakes are a consequence of subterra- 
nean convulsion which, at its seat at least, 
is of an explosive or expansive nature. 
And although commonly the effects of this 
convulsion, in the case of earthquakes, 
reach the surface only in the form of vibra- 
tions, it is natural to expect that in some 
instances the expansive force should act in 
the surface in the form of actual upheaval, 
— the internal expansion not being entirely 
compensated by the condensation of the elas- 
tic superjacent (and other conterminous) 
strata, and hence producing a slight but per- 
manent elevation of the ground at the surface. 
The facts of such upheaval, in connection 
with particular earthquakes, have hitherto 
been little noticed scientifically, and they are 
of sucha nature as not to be readily deter- 
mined by ordinary observers. Sir Charles 
Lyell holds that, during the earthquake in 
Chili in 1822, the level of the country was 
raised three feet over an extent of a hundred 
miles; and although Mr. Cuming, then liv- 
ing at Valparaiso, could find no adequate 
proofs of this rise of level, there is certainly 
nothing in the nature of earthquakes to ren- 
der such an upheaval improbable. And if we 
look at the world at large, we find in many 
quarters, even at the present day, signs of 
upheaval, which can only be attributed to 
subterranean expansions. 

Nevertheless, unquestionably, the gen- 
eral effect of earthquakes on the earth's sur- 
face is to produce, not elevations, but de- 
The great Japanese Lake of 


(2), its depth or distance from the surface, |have been formed by an earthquake. In 
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Italy, the Ciminian and Alban Lakes are 
said to have been similarly produced. In 
the Calabrian earthquake of 1638, the town 
of Santa Euphemia was ruined, and its site 
converted into a lake under the eyes of Fa- 
ther Kircher. In 1660, during an earth- 
quake, a mountain near Narbonne wholly 
disappeared, sinking so deeply that a lake 
took its place. In the Calabrian earth- 
quakes of 1783, lakes and morasses were 
formed in various places, not merely owing 
to the blocking up of watercourses, but in 
consequence of actual subsidence of the 
ground. And in the recent earthquake 
which devastated Peru and Ecuador, a simi- 
lar phenomenon was witnessed — the site of 
Cotacachi being now occupied by a lake. 
It is not difficult to assign a cause for those 
phenomena of subsidence which so frequent- 
ly accompany earthquakes. The explosive 
or expansive force which produces earth- 
quakes is rarely strong enough to reach the 
surface in the form of actual'expansion and 
upheaval; but the tremors or vibrations 
transmitted to the surface, by shaking all 
the intervening strata, must tend to shake 
down ill-compacted subterranean masses, 
or the rocky vaults overhanging subterra- 
nean chasms which have been formed by 
former explosions. So that, in fact, the 
elevations on the surface which volcanic ac- 
tion has made, the vibratory action of earth- 
quakes tends to shake down. Hence it is 
chiefly in voleanic districts that such sub- 
sidence of the surface takes place; and all 
volcanic ridges are peculiarly liable to col- 
lapse. 

As is well known, there are several dis- 
tinct and tolerably well-defined zones on 
the earth’s surface (which are represented 
in — atlases) where volcanic action 
and earthquakes are most frequent; and in 
each of those separate zones the various 
parts are usually more or less affected in 
common during subterranean convulsions. 
The existence of such zones demonstrates 
that subterranean electric action is much 
more frequent in some parts of the earth 
than in others. Hence the volcanoes, ac- 
tive or extinct, which dot the surface of 
those regions, and mark the subjacent. line 
of electric action. Volcanoes are simply 
vents for the subterranean disturbance,— 
results and indications of special electric 
action in the subjacent crust of the earth. 
When great earthquakes occur, indicating 
great subterranean disturbances, these vol- 
canic outlets usually burst into temporary ac- 
tion, upthrowing masses of rocks and ashes, 
—belching forth steam and gases, flames 
and lava (which is molten rock),— and fre- 
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|eruption, vast quantities of water, upshot 
from the subterranean lakes and reservoirs, 
sometimes (as often noticed in the Andes) 
containing fishes, which appear to breed and 
multiply enormously in these hidden lakes, 
and some of which (like the little eyclopic 
fishes of Quito) acquire peculiar struc- 
tures as the result of the absence of light. 
And, as is well known, the outburst of 
these volcanoes tends to quiet the subter- 
ranean concussions, by giving vent to some 
of the results of the disturbing force which 
occasions them. 

Like cyclones and other electric disturb- 
ances in the atmosphere, earthquakes and 
volcanoes prevail chiefly in the tropical re- 
gions. The explanation of this fact, by our 
theory is simple. It is in its equatorial re- 
gion that the earth is most exposed to the 
solar action — and to lunar and planetary 
action also. Hence the zone of electric 
action in the crust of the earth, correspond- 
ing to the similar zone in the atmosphere, 
is there most active,— or rather, we should 
say, most acted upon,— producing the phe- 
nomena of volcanic action and earthquakes. 
True, a few volcanoes are to be found ata 
great distance from the tropical zones: 
there is Hecla in Iceland, and some volca- 
noes are also said to have been seen in the 
Antarctic circle. These are doubtless at- 
tributable to the electric currents generated 
by the polar conditions of the earth (of 
which the aurora-borealis is another indi- 
cation)— currents developed by our planet's 
rotary motion in space, and which fn rep- 
resent, we think, the subordinate magnetic 
flux which is usually developed at right 
angles to a greater line of electric action. 

he more permanently, or rather contin- 
uously, active volcanoes are (ceteris pari- 
bus) those which have little altitude, such as 
Stromboli (2300 feet in height) ; while the 
loftier ones — such as Etna (11,000 feet), 
and the colossi of the Andes, one of which 
(Cotopaxi) is 19,000 feet high — become 
active only at comparatively distant inter- 
vals. The reason is obvious: for it requires 
a greater intensity of the subterranean force 
to produce an eruptive discharge from a . 
crater 3 1-2 miles above the sea-level (like 
Cotopaxi), than from Stromboli, which is 
considerably less than half a mile in height. 

The number of active volcanoes, even 
including those which have eruptions only 
about once in a century, is comparatively 
small; while the volcanic mountains now 
extinct may be reckoned by thousands. 
This fact is regarded by savans as a proof 
that volcanic action was far more extensive 





quently, also, at the first outbreak of the lit is not so. 


in past times than it is now. But in reality 
We do not here question the 
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doctrine that volcanic action actually was! to have been a great subsidence of land in 
much more extensive and violent in the! the southern hemisphere, at all events in 


early period of our planet’s existence; but; the Pacific Ocean. 


The old traditions of 


we deny that the doctrine is established by | Ceylon affirm that the present island is only 
the fact of the great number of now extinct | a fragment of a far vaster island, or island- 
voleanoes. There is no proof that these | continent; and the appearance of the islands 
voleanoes were all in action simultaneously ; | in some parts of the Pacific is that of a con- 
and, judging from existing or well-re-| tinent which has sunk below the sea-level, 
corded facts, we think it probable that the ! leaving only its mountain-peaks above water. 


phenomenon has been caused to a great 


degree simply by changes in the locality | clear. 


In regard to moutain-chains, the case is 
We think it may be affirmed that 


and direction of the subterranean zones| there isnot a single great mountain-chain 


of electric action. 
as an extinct volcano by the Romans, until 
it suddenly burst into terrific action, de- 
stroying Herculaneum and Pompeii; and 
Etna also, in the time ot’ Nero, was re- 
garded in much the same way, — indeed it 
was stated to be actually sinking, diminish- 
ing in height, owing to the cessation of the 
subterranean forces which had primarily 
upheaved it. The once perennial fire of 
Lemnos (a Stromboli of the Egean) has 
been extinguished since the time of Alex- 
ander the Great; and the voleano of 
Medina has been inactive since the thir- 
teenth century. And at the present day 
there are several volcanic mountains which 
appear to be sinking into a state of perma- 
nent inaction — they are becoming extinct; 
while hundreds of solfaterras exist to mark 
the last stages of expiring volcanic action. 
At the same time, new volcanoes are thrown 
up. alike on the mainland and from the 
depths of the sea, and become vents for the 
effects of the subterraneous disturbance in 
new localities, according as the zone of 
these commotions shifts to and fro. 

These subterranean zones of electric 
action are, or have been, the regulating 
cause of the present distribution of land 
and sea on the surface of our planet. They 
not only serve to counteract the constant 
levelling action, arising from atmospheric 
and fluvial influences, and thereby prevent 
the land from becoming every where levelled 
down to a vast plain — flat and monotonous 
as the Pampas of South America; but, 
from zon to won, as the records of geology 
show, they greatly alter the size and con- 
figuration of the continents, changing water 
into dry land, and dry land into water. At 
a comparatively recent geological epoch, a 
vast portion of both Europe and Asia, north 
of the great mountain-girdle composed of 
the Himalayas, Balkan, Alps, and Pyrenees, 
was covered by the sea; and the more or 
less gradual emergence of that vast region 
above the sea-level has unquestionably been 
produced by upheaving forces at work in 
the crust of the earth. In like manner, 
and probably simultaneously, there appears 


| 





Vesuvius was regarded | which does not show signs of what is called 


**igneous ” upheaval. The line of the 
Andes is marked throughout by a series of 
voleanoes, active or extinct; and it is 
known that, alike in the New World and in 
the Old, the zones of vocanic action and 
earthquakes adjoin, in the main, the course 
of the great mountain-chains. It cannot be 
maintained that volcanoes and earthquakes 
adjoin these mountain-chains simply as a 
consequence of the existence of these moun- 
tain ridges; the real explanation is, that 
the force which continues to produce those 
convulsive phenomena is identical with that 
which originally produced those mountains 
by terrestrial upheaval. The fact, too, that 
voleanoes exist abundantly in islands, is not 
a consequence of their insular position 
—as some authorities maintain — but be- 
cause the islands owe their existence to the 
upheaving force which once acted, or still 
continues to act, through their volcanic 
cones. We may add a word in connection 
with the remarkable fact that the great 
mountain-chain of the Old World — which 
runs in almost perfect continuity from Por- 
tugal through the Pyrenees, Alps, Balkan, 
Caucasus, Hindookoosh, and Himalayas, 
to the Pacific — follows the direction of the 
equator, extending east and west across 
the continents; whereas the corresponding 
mountain-girdle in the New World runs 
exactly north and south, extending almost 
from pole to pole. We believe that these 
facts are intimately connected with the rival 
(so to speak,) equatorial and polar condi- 
tions of our planet, which must greatly 
affect and tend to produce the special zones 
of electric action which pervade earth's 
crust: probably they are also a grand illus- 
tration of the principle (observed in the 
laboratory) that an electric current tends to 
produce simultaneously a magnetic current 
at right angles to its course, and vice versd. 

We know that vast changes have taken 
place on the surface of the globe, some 
countries and whole continents sinking, and 
others rising — land becoming sea, and sea 
giving place to land. And at the present 
day some countries are gradually sinking 
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and others rising. Such submergences, it 
is needless to say, are not due to any ap- 
preciable increase in the waters of ocean; 
neither is the enlargement of islands and 
continents owing to any growth of land, 
any augmentation of the solid matter of 
earth. The changes in the distribution of 
land and sea are occasioned by local ele- 
vations or depressions of earth’s solid sur- 
face, produced by expansion or contraction 
in the subjacent strata, owing (as we hold) 
to the varying intensity and direction of 
the electric forces generated in earth’s 
crust by solar, lunar, and planetary in- 
fluence. The upheaving process may be 
due to a permanent expansion of the sub- 
jacent strata, owing to the greater heat 
there generated by the electric currents ; 
and it is to this cause, probably, that the 
existence of continents, and the general 
distribution of land and water, is to be 
ascribed. But the upheaval may also be 
due to a transitory explosion, which, while 
forcing the rocky strata upwards, leaves 
them in a state of stability (as in the form 
of arches) adequate to maintain their con- 
figuration, although the upheaving force 
either wholly or partially becomes extinct ; 
and this, doubtless, is the case in regard to 
mountain-chains, especially of the volcanic 
kind, under all of which we conjecture, 
there are great hullows or chasms at more 
or less depth below the surface. It is a 
remarkable fact that barometriéal observa- 
tions indicate the existence of some great 
chasm or void extending below the Himala- 
yas; and Humboldt states that there are 
various portions of the Andes chain where 
the subjacent waves of the earthquake do 
not reach the surface, apparently owing to 
the intervention of great hollows separating 
the mountain surface from the depths below ; 
and he adds that the Peruvians say of these 
unmoved upper strata that ‘‘ they form a 
bridge.” In some cases of upheaval, how- 
ever, the rocks when forced upwards do 
not happen to take a stable form, and 
hence they collapse as soon as the explosive 
or upheaving force ceases, as is observable 
in the case of some volcanic islands — nota- 
bly, the island called Sabrina, which sud- 
denly appeared and disappeared in 1811, 
and the better-known case of the island of 
Ferdinandea in the Sicilian sea, whose sud- 
den emergence excited great notice and 
attention. 

Solid and stable as earth’s surface ap- 
pears to us, a considerable portion of it 
rests only upon overarched hollows of im- 
mense extent; a still greater portion upon 
strata which are expanded by the heat of 
great electric currents, which in course of 
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| ages may alter their course, producing sub- 
mergences of the superjacent countries or 
continents; while at every part the surface 
of our planet is liable to terrific convulsions, 
either in the form of upheaval, or, it may 
be, collapses arising trom the dislocation of 
the rocky arches which at present bridge 
over the vast chasms beneath. 

Our special object in this paper has been 
to show that such convuisions — typified by 
volcanic action and earthquakes — are not 
attributable to tidal or other commotions 
in a central molten mass, of which our 
planet is supposed to consist up to within a 
few miles of the surface, but to disturbances 
in tlie outer rim of earth’s solid crust, occa- 
sioned by electsic action and phenomena 
analogous to those which have their seat in 
the atmosphere, in the gaseous zone which 
surrounds earth’s solid surface. But one 
word in conclusion. Whence come those 
disturbances? They cannot be produced 
by the Earth per se Whatever be the con- 
dition of our globe, whether slowly cooling 
in space or not, such changes in its condi- 
tion, frequently sudden and always local, 
must of necessity be ascribed to extra-ter- 
restrial influences, —to the cosmical action 
of the surrounding bodies in space. Ordin- 
arily they are produced by the varying 
action of the sun, moon and planets ; but in 
their grander forms, as exemplified in the 
records of geology, these convulsions are 
doubtless due to the changing position of 
our whole solar system in space. Who can 
tell how far the grand geological changes 
may have been owing to the varying posi- 
tion of the sun and planets in regard to the 
world of the fixed stars, and the central sun 
around which our sun with his planets is 
ceaselessly and swiftly revolving? At pres- 
ent, and ever since the appearance of civil- 
ized man on earth, our solar system lies far 
remote from the thickest clusters of the 
fixed stars: we are but circling on the rim 
or edge of the great Plain of the Worlds, 
indicated by the shining depths of the Milky 
Way. But it may not, it cannot, have been 
so always in the past; nor is it likely to be 
so always in the future of our planet. In 
truth, may we not ascribe to such extra- 
terrestrial influence one of the most striking 
features in the present aspect of our globe 
— namely, the great predominance of land 
in the northern hemisphere, where the con- 
tinents appear to have been vastly increas- 
ing in extent in the most recent geological 
periods, while in the southern hemisphere 
land is not only rare, but over a large area 
appears to have been gradually sinking? 
|Is it not possible, then, that the superior 


| “+ . . 
iactivity of the upheaving forces in our 
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northern hemisphere, and the comparative feticunee is to set it forth in all the grace and 


absence of land in the southern hemisphere, 
is due to the greater cosmical influence 
exerted upon the former, which is turned to 
immense strata of stars and constellations ; 
whereas in the southern skies there are vast 
spaces of darkness, where not a single 
starry world is visible ? 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MORRIS’S POEMS.* 

Nor always, perhaps not often, do men 
of genius so make the most of their powers 
as to give to the world all which it might 
rightfully expect from them. Some leave 
their great undertakings incomplete through 
indolence, others let love of a theory hinder 
their minds’ spontaneous workings. In 
some cases bad models impart a false direc- 
tion, which is late, if ever, set right; in 
others, even good ones impair a fine na- 
ture’s originality, through the very excess 
of the reverence which they inspire. The 
greater the genius, the higher the aim; the 
higher the aim the greater the risk of fail- 
ure. 

*¢ This low man goes on adding one to one, 

His hundreds soon hit; 

This high man, aiming at a million, 

Misses an unit.”’ 
Altogether it is a rare thing, far rarer than 
any one would suppose beforehand, to see 
(as we do see in the poems named below) 
very considerable power employed precise- 
ly in the way most suitable to it. Mr. Mor- 
ris’s aim is not the highest aim possible to 
a poet, but it is a very legitimate one; and 
between the object which he has in view, 
and the resources which he can dispose of 
for its attainment, there exists so harmoni- 
ous a proportion as to dispose the minds of 
all bystanders to admiration and envy. 

Mr. Morris was born to be a teller of the 
tales of old, and he has not despised his vo- 
cation. He belongs to a brotherhood dear 
to all ages and to all lands; which owns 
for members the Greek rhapsodists; the 
singers of King Arthur and his knights, of 
Roland and Charlemain; the Eastern 
reciters of the fortunes of Sinbad and Alad- 
din; and the minstrel rehearsers of the ex- 
ploits of Robin Hood, or the sad fate of 
Syr Cauline. To hima story of the olden 
time is dear for its own sake; the task he 


Jason. A Poem. By 
Daldy, London. The 
By William Morris. 


* The Life and Death 
William Morris. Bell an 
Earthiy Paradise. A Poem. 
Ellis. London. 





beauty which are its rightful dowry, not to 
use jf as a vehicle for subtle analysis of 
motive, or as an introduction to philosophi- 
cal reflections. Now it is here that we es- 
ecially admire Mr. Morris’s boldness. He 
om dared to be himself. He has not sought 
to put off, or conceal his love for the ob- 
jective, in deference to a presumed love for 
the subjective on the part of his audience. 
He has sung to satisfy the promptings of 
his own mind; and, by so doing, has 
pleased his audience as much as he can have 
pleased himself. The love of hearing a 
story is universal in early life, as every 
nursery can bear witness; and most of us 
show filial respect for that child who ‘is 
father to the man,” by dutifully imitating 
him whenever we meet that rara avis, a 
thoroughly good story-teller. For, alas! 
one reason why added years bring added 
sorrow is, that we grow so terribly fastidi- 
ous; so intolerant of those repetitions, di- 
gressions, and improbabilities which were 
so small a trouble to our strong youthful 
digestions. Now the primary qualification 
for his task is possessed by Mr. Morris in 
an eminent degree. He tells a story as 
well as Chaucer himself does; and pos- 
sesses much of the straightforwardness and 
simplicity, the fire and the tenderness, of 
that admirable narrator. Doubtless we 
find many things in Chaucer's writings 
which do not appear in the poems before 
us. We miss his wit and humour; for the 
exhibition of which qualities there is no 
stage provided here. We look in vain also 
for his nice appreciation of shades of char- 
acter; since the personages of ‘‘ Jason” 
and of the ‘* Earthly Paradise” interest us 
in general rather by what they do and suf- 
fer than by what they are. Well too as 
Mr. Morris loves nature, an unstudied word 
or line here and there of his master, (as he 
affectionately calls Chaucer), breathes a 
more hearty delight in her than many a 
pleasing but more laboured description - 
the scholar. But not the father of Englis 
oetry himself can more vividly arouse your 
interest for the creatures of his fancy, or 
succeed better than Mr. Morris does in dis- 
solving romance or legend in the crucible 
of a poet-brain, to issue it afresh with the 
impress of a master-hand stamped on its 
clear-cut outline. This gift of relating a 
story well, is, as we have said, a rare gift 
in these days; at least if many of our poets 
possess it, they decline to exert it for our 
profit ; sacrificing it perchance to the exercise 
of higher endowments, but depriving their 
hearers of a great and innocent pleasure. 
They needlessly contract their circle of audi- 
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ence; repelling, by avoidable obscurities 
and misplaced metaphysics, many women 
and children for whom their respectful pity 
should have carefully provided accommoda- 
tion. Mr. Morris kindly takes his stand in 
the market-place, and sings his sweet song to 
all comers. Its subject-matter varies, be- 
ing drawn from many ages and many lands: 
its charm remains the same. 

In the two books before us classic themes 
pe oe We open the first, ‘* The 

ife and Death of Jason,” with some won- 
der at the author’s boldness in undertaking 
so trite a theme. We close it owning that 
boldness to have been fully justified by the 
unflagging interest with which his treatment 
of it has inspired us. On search for the 
spell by which that interest was excited, we 
find it in the poet’s faculty of throwing him- 
self into his subject — of living in his story. 
There is not a trace in ‘‘ Jason,” or in the 
classic stories in the ‘* Earthly Paradise,” 
of the stiffness, conventionality and cold- 
ness, with which such themes have often 
been handled by the moderns. Avoiding 
these drawbacks, Mr. Morris has contrived 
to reap all the advantages which an antique 
model should bestow; the assistance ren- 
dered to the reader by its familiar outline 
in following the details of the story, and the 
delightful impression produced on his mind 
by its graceful and symmetrical proportions. 
In truth, there is no reason why a poet 
should restrict himself to any particular 
epoch in his choice of a subject. The hu- 
man heart, to which he appeals, its deepest 
joys and saddest sorrows, the mysteries of 
life and death, are the same in all ages. 
Nor, if he elects to seek his theme among 
the lays of other times, does it matter much 
whether the strain he is reviving was first 
heard sung to lute and harp in some 
castle among northern mists, or chanted 
centuries sooner to the lyre beside some 
marble column in sunny Greece. For a 
legend preserved to us by the classic writers 
may have as much of romance in it as a 
medieval tale; nor is there likely to be any 
essential difference between stories which 
amused the respective childhoods of two so 
nearly-related members of the great Aryan 
family as the Teuton and the Greek. 

The legend of the Argonauts is one of 
the earliest of those tales of foreign adven- 
ture which were sure to divide the interest 
of a sea-faring race such as the Hellenic 
with songs of war and battle. Just as the 


minstrels, who in our own land sang of 
Arthur and his Round Table, of Lancelot 
and Guinevere, of Tristram and of Iseult, 
sang also the quest for the mystic Sangreal ; 
that far-distant voyage whence Sir Galahad 
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might not return alive; that strange tryst 
between Percival and his sister, when the 
ship freighted with the dead comes into 
port before the vessel which bore the living ; 
—even so did the bards of the Homeric 
period mingle with their songs of Achilles 
and Hector, of Helen and of Andromache, 
the wanderings of Ulysses on his way home 
from Troy, and the adventurous voyage of 
Jason and his comrades. Only the search 
of Jason is for no mysterious symbol of 
heavenly love, but for a substantial earthly 
prize: no dead maiden goes before him in 
a bark piloted by angels; but a living dam- 
sel crowns his undertaking with success, 
and becomes herself its chiefest reward. 
While the northern legend is vague, mystic, 
and spiritual, the southern is definite in its 
outline, beautiful in its colouring, but 
wholly earthly in its character. With its 
appeal to man’s strong instinctive desire to 
penetrate undiscovered countries and brave 
unknown perils, and with its wealth of 
strange and romantic incidents, who can 
wonder at its popularity in the days of old ; 
or at the frequent revivals of that popularity 
in later times? Nevertheless we do not 
possess the tale of Jason in such an an- 
tique shape as that in which ‘‘ the tale of 
Troy divine” has come down tous. Ho- 
mer does but mention the Argonauts,* 
though in such a way as to show how fa- 
miliar their story was to his hearers. Pin- 
dar gives us a brilliant sketch of Jason’s 
early career in his fourth Pythian Ode. 
Ovid paints to us Medea’s struggle with her 
passion, and Jason’s adventures at Colchis. 
His acts at Lemnos form the subject of a 
pathetic nem in the ** Thebaid ” of Sta- 
tius; while his after desertion of Medea 
gives rise to the most tragic of the dramas 
of Euripides. But the only classical poem 
now extant which undertakes to narrate the 
whole of Jason’s exploits, is the ‘* Argon- 
autica” of Apollonius Rhodius ;f a iate Al- 
exandrian writer, who while diligently en- 
deavouring to manufacture out of them an 
epic after the pattern of Homer, only suc- 
ceeded in producing what is probably the 
dullest poem in existence. Nor, even in 
abler hands, would the Argonautic expedi- 
tion have readily lent itself to the high pur- 
pose of the epic. Its leader is too weak a 
form to bear the weight which an Achilles 
or a Ulysses supports. Jason has plenty 
of courage, but his greatest exploits are 


performed by anothers aid; and the most 


* Odyssey, book xii. = 

+ The ‘ Argonauticon’ of his Roman imitator, Val- 
erius Flaccus, is less tedious; perhaps chiefly because 
it breaks off at the commencement of Jason’s hume- 


| ward voyage. 
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indulgent estimate of the amount of morality 
essential in a hero, must condemn his after 
treatment of the woman to whom he owes 
his success. But his story forms a charm- 
ing romance ; with its fire-breathing bulls, 
its magic spells, its watchful dragon, and 
its beautiful princess. And it is precisely 
this romantic character of the legend of 
Jason which Mr. Morris brings out so well ; 
rehearsing it to us much as might Chaucer, 
were he living now; having learned (as he 
would have done) not to identify the Hel- 
lenic chieftains with the dukes and knights 
of his own day, but having not forgotten 
as did too many who came after him) that 
the differences between man and man are 
transitory and superficial, their points of 
resemblance deep-seated and eternal. 

** The Life and Death of Jason” begins 
with its hero’s boyhood, when he is sent 
away by his father, son, from the jealous 
vigilance of his usurping uncle, Pelias, and 
brought up in the good greenwood by Chi- 
ron, the mighty Centaur. When the boy 
has grown to man’s estate, Juno herself 
appears to him, and bids him return home 
to claim his heritage and execute her wrath 
upon his uncle. As Jason goes to do her 
will she bears him through a swollen tor- 
rent, which carries away one of his sandals, 
and Pelias trembles to behold the ‘‘half- 
shod man,” against whom an oracle had 
warned him. The youth confronts him be- 
fore the assembled people, and boldly 
claims his inheritance. Pelias promises to 
yield it to him, but bids him first avenge his 
slaughtered kinsman, Phryxus, and win 
back the golden fleece of the ram which 
bore him to distant Colchis. Jason under- 
takes the, enterprise, and Pelias feels safe 
once more as he reckons up the perils of 
the voyage. The young heroes of Greece 
gather round Jason to share them; some 
of them, such as Hercules, destined to do 
yet greater deeds in the after time; others 
doomed to perish in the expedition, and to 
be remembered by their share in it alone. 
The good ship Argo is built and manned: 
Jason pours the parting libation and sets 
sail. They pass Lemnos without landing 
there: Mr. Morris thus wisely omitting the 
episode of Hypsipyle, which, disgraceful to 
his hero in a moral point of view,* is ob- 


* To this Jason mainly owes his doom (to writhe 
beneath the demon’s scourge) in the ‘ Divina Com- 
media’ 


“ Tis Jason, whose brave heart and thoughtful head 
The Colchians of their fleecy prize deprived. 
By Lemnos’ isle his onward sail he sped, 
When the bold females of unpitying breast 
Had sent their males to mingle with the dead. 
There he with signs and converse courtly drest 
Did the fond girl Hypsipyle beguile, 
LIVING AGE, VOL. : XIV. 601 
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jectionable on artistic grounds, as a_hin- 
drance to the main action of the poem; but 
he depicts at full length Hylas stolen by the 
water-nymphs, singing sweetly as in north- 
ern legend; and Phineus freed from the 
Harpies by the winged sons of Boreas. 
Auguries of coming ill are put into the 
mouth of the evil monsters before they re- 
linquish their prey. The last of them cries 
out — 


** Fare ye well, Jason, still unsatisfied, 
Still seeking for a better thing than best, 
A fairer thing than fairest, without rest; 
Good speed, O traitor, who shall think to wed 
Soft limbs and white, and find thy royal bed 
Dripping with blood, and burning up with fire; 
Good hap to him who henceforth ne’er shall tire 
In seeking good that ever flies his hand 
Till he lies buried in an alien land.’’ 

— Book v. 


The good ship speeds onward on its course 
until — 


‘© The day 
When the dove dipt her wing 
And the oars won their way 
Where the narrowing Symplegades whitened the 
Straits of Propontis with spray.’’ 
— Swinpugne’s Atalanta. 


And so safely reaches its goal, Ha. We 
extract the description of King Metes : — 


‘¢ The pillars, made the mighty roof to hold, 

The one was silver and the next was gold, 

All down the hall; the roof, of some strange 
wood 

Brought over sea, was dyed as red as blood, 

Set thick with silver flowers, and delight 

Of intertwining figures wrought aright. 

With richest webs the marble walls were hung, 

Picturing sweet stories by the poets sung 

From ancient days, so that no wall seemed there, 

But rather forests black and meadows fair, 

And streets of well-built towns, with tumbling 


seas 

About their marble wharves and palaces; 

And fearful crags and mountains; and all trod 
By changing feet of giant, nymph, and god, 
Spear-shaking warrior and slim-ankled maid. 


*¢ The floor, moreover, of the place was laid 
With coloured stones, wrought like a flowery 


mead ; 
And ready to the hand for every need, 
Midmost the hall, two fair streams trickled down 
O’er wondrous gem-like pebbles, green and 
brown, 
Betwixt smooth banks of marble, and therein 
Bright-coloured fish shone through the water 


thin.’ 
— Book vi. 


Whose own deceit had erst beguiled the rest. 
Pregnant, forlorn, he left her on that isle. 
Such crime condemns him to such harm, the woes 
Of wronged Medea venging aye the while.” 

— Dayman’s Dante. 
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In this splendid hall, Medea, the daughter 
of Hetes, first sees Jason. Here Mr. Mor- 
ris is on the ground which Ovid occupied long 
ago in the seventh book of his ‘*‘ Metamor- 
phoses.” With excellent judgment he takes 
care to be concise where the Roman poet is 
diffuse, and diffuse where he is concise. 
Medea’s conflict between love and duty, 
which even in the dull pages of Apollonius 
Rhodius was thought worthy by Virgil of 
imitation, and which, expressed by Ovid’s 
brilliant point and antithesis, delighted the 
daughter of Augustus and her ladies, finds 
no place here.* Medea comes, sees, and 
is conquered. No sooner has she heard 
Jason’s chivalrous resolve to win the fleece 
or die, than she goes forth to concoct the 
magic potion which is to bear him scath- 
less through his perilous enterprise : — 


** But, when all hushed and still the palace grew, 
She put her gold robes off, and on her drew 
A dusky gown, ‘ ‘ . ° . 


And swiftly stept into a little boat, 

And, pushing off from shore, began to float 
Adown the stream, and with her tender hands 
And half-bared arms, the wonder of all lands, 
Rowed strongly through the starlit gusty night, 
As though she knew the watery way aright. 


**So, from the city being gone apace, 

Turning the boat’s head, did she near a space 
Where, by the water’s edge, a thick yew-wood 
Made a black blot on the dim gleaming flood : 


Then by the river’s side she tremblingly 

Undid the bands that bound her yellow hair 

And let it float about her, and made bare 

Her shoulder and ‘right arm, and, kneeling 
down, 

Drew off her shoes, and girded up her gown, 

And in the river washed her silver feet 

And trembling hands, and then turned round to 


meet 
The yew-wood’s darkness, gross and palpable.’’ 
— Book vii. 


There she gathers her herbs and per- 
forms her incantations; then, returning 
home, avows her love to Jason, and bids 
him anoint himself with the magic liquid 
which she has stored for him in a crystal 
ag Next day the lists are set, and the 
sing and his nobles assembled. Jason 
steps boldly forward: made fireproof by 
the ointment, he yokes the monsters, un- 
hurt by the flames they vomit forth; then 


* Medea’s 
“ Video meliora, proboque; 
Deteriora sequor ’’ — 


is oftener quoted than almost any other line in the 
elassics. It would be well if no one ever quoted it 


without distinctly remembering the occasion and 
the speaker. 
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ploughs the allotted ground, and completes 


is weird tillage by sowing it with the 
dragon’s teeth. The ghastly harvest which 
at once springs up is strikingly described : — 


**He heard from ’neath the earth a muttered 
sound 
That grew and grew, till all that piece of ground 
Swelled into little hillocks, like as where 
A stricken field was foughten, but that there 
Quiet the heroes’ bones lie underneath 
The quivering grasses and the dusky heath; 
But now these heaps the labouring earth up- 
threw 
About Mars’ acre; ever greater grew, 
And still increased the noise, till none could hear 
His fellow speak, and paleness and great fear 
Fell upon all; and Jason only stood 
As stands the stout oak in the poplar wood 
When winds are blowing. 
; Then he saw the mounds 
Bursten asunder, and the muttered sounds 
Changed into loud strange shouts and warlike 
clang, 
As with freed feet at last the earth-born sprang 
On to the tumbling earth, and the sunlight 
Shone on bright arms clean ready for the fight.” 


Jason stands irresolute for a moment. 
Then he throws Medea’s ball amongst them ; 
and the earth-born warriors destroy one an- 
other. The golden fleece is’ now his by 
right ; but Medea, well knowing her father’s 
intention to keep it at any cost, steals the 
keys of the sanctuary where it lies, charms 
its guardian dragon to sleep, and makes 
, her flight with Jason and the much- 

esired treasure. Her brother, who tries 
to stop them, is slain in fair fight; and to 
avoid the ships of Metes, which bar the 
direct way home, Argo’s course is directed 
northward. The fugitives strike up a great 
river (the Danube) ; convey their ship on 
wheels over the frozen ground to another 
(the Rhine) which flows towards the north; 
pass a weary winter hutted in the snows, 
and resume their voyage in spring. - The 
two books which describe this portion of the 
expedition form the only part of Mr. Mor- 
ris’s poem which we wish to see abridged. 
Our objection to them is twofold. First, 
that any mere narration of a journey, 
however interesting in itself, falls flat on 
the ear after so much stirring incident, as 
Jason’s high adventure at Colchis.* Second- 
ly, that Mr. Morris’s way of conceiving that 
journey is somewhat too realistic for the 
rest of the poem. We have trodden fairy- 
land too long with him to require at his 
hands a minute and probable account of 


* Those few persons who have read through the re- 
turn of the Argonauts in the fourth book of Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, will, however, share our gratitude to 
Mr. Morris for diversifying its incidents so well. 
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how Argo won back her way to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. A few vague lines telling that 
she reached it by passages never tried be- 
fore, and by the help of a favouring deity, 
would have satisfied us perfectly. 

Our interest revives when the ship, hav- 
ing passed the Straits of Gibraltar, reaches 
the coast of Italy. There the meeting be- 
tween Medea and her aunt Circe, who is to 
purify her from the stain she has contracted 
as the occasion of her brother’s death, is 
well imagined. The prototype of Ariosto’s 
Alcina and of Spenser’s Acasta, the re- 
morseless enchantress Circe, feels a gush 
of unwonted pity as she beholds the younger 
sorceress who has submitted to wear the 
chain of human love; well knowing that 
she is henceforth vulnerable, and past the 
power of any spells, however mighty, to 
save from anguish and despair. Further on, 
still following in the track of Ulysses, we 
have the same mingling of a new, deeper 
feeling, with the forms familiar to us in an- 
cient story. Orpheus contends with the 
Sirens in song, and comes off victorious. 
They sing the charms of death; he, the de- 
lights of life; and his lofty and hopeful 
strains keep all the ship’s crew, but one, 
safe from the allurements of the deadly 
charmers. There is a pretty description of 
the garden of the Hesperides in the same 
book, though surely Mr. Morris has not 
placed it sufficiently far west : 


** On grassy slopes the twining vine-boughs grew 
And heary olives ’*twixt far mountains blue, 
And many-coloured flowers, like as a cloud 
The rugged southern cliffs did softly shroud ; 
And many a green-necked bird sung to his mate 
Within the slim-leaved, thorny pomegranate, 
That flung its unstrung rubies on the grass, 
And slowly o’er the place the wind did pass, 
Heavy with many odours that it bore 
From thymy hills down to the sea-beat shore, 
Because no flower there is, that all the year, 
From spring to autumn, beareth otherwhere, 
But there it flourished; nor the fruit alone 
From *twixt the green leaves and the boughs 
outshone, 
For there each tree was ever flowering. 


° ° . And midmost there 
Grew a green tree, whose smooth grey boughs 
did bear 

Such fruit as never man elsewhere had seen, 

For ’twixt the sunlight and the shadow green 

Shone out fair apples of red gleaming gold. 

Moreover round the tree, in many a fold, 

Lay cciled a dragon, glittering little less 

Than that which his eternal watchfulness 

Was set to guard; nor yet was he alone, 

Fer from the daisied grass about him shone 

Gold raiment wrapping round two damsels fair.”” 
Book xiv. 
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And now the voyage draws near its end. 
The travellers pass = Malea, and turn 
their ship’s head to Thessaly. But no 
father welcomes Jason’s return home. 
Z£son has been slain by Pelias, encouraged 
to this cruel deed by a false report of the 
destruction of the Argtnauts. The old 
man’s blood cries for vengeance. But it is 
not his son who exacts it. It is Medea who 
undertakes to slay Pelias, without any risk 
to her lover. She shows herself to the 
king’s three daughters as an aged wrinkled 
crone ; and then amazes them by transform- 
ing herself back to her own shape : — 


‘© Then had the sun set, and the whitening moon 

Shone o’er the gardens where the brown bird’s 
tune 

Was quivering through the roses red and white, 

And sweeter smelt the sweet flowers with the 
night; 

But to the chamber where there lay alone 

The wise Medea, up the faint grey stone 

Two rose-trees climbed, along a trellis led, 

And with their wealth of blossoms white and red 

Another garden of the window made. 


** So now the royal sisters, sore afraid, 
Each with a taper in her trembling hand, 
Before the fateful chamber-door did stand. 


And by the window-side asleep they saw 

The Colchian woman, white without a flaw 

From head to heel; her round arms by her side, 

Her fair face flushed with sweet thoughts, as a 
bride 

Who waits the coming of some well-loved man. 

Softly she breathed, the while the moonlight ran 

In silver ripples o’er her hair of gold.’’ 


k xv. 


The princesses are lost in wonder. They 
implore this possessor of the secret of per- 
_ youth to employ it for their father’s 

enefit, and promise their own obedience to 
her directions. Medea prepares her magic 
caldron, slays an aged ram before them, and 
transforms it by her potent herbs into a 
lamb. She promises to prepare the like 
caldron for Pelias. The daughters, piously 
impious, slay their father; but when they 
bear their ghastly burden to the feet of the 
triumphant sorceress, she only lights the 
beacon which is the signal for Jason to ap- 
proach, and suffers the caldron to steam on 
without revivifying herb or charm : — 


*¢ But fair Alcestis, grovelling on the ground, 
And crying out, cast both her arms around 
Medea’s knees, and panting, and half dead, 
Poured forth wild words, nor knew the words 
she said. 

While the two others, mad with their despair, 
Ran wailing through the pillars here and there, 
Nor knew indeed what thing had come on them, 
For now, at last, fair Argo’s plunging stem 
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Medea saw in the still gathering light, 

And round about her the sea beaten white 

With steady oars; then she looked down, and 
said : — 

‘What! art thou praying for the newly dead, 

For him who yesterday beheld the sun? 

And dost thou think that I am such an one 

That what the gods have unmade I can make? 

Lo! with the dead shall Pelias awake, 

And see such things as dead men’s eyes may 


see. 
— Book xvi. 


The ship sails in; the wretched sisters 
are left to their despair; and Jason takes 
triumphant possession of the vacant throne, 
while Medea shares the honours she has 
won for her husband. 

This is the second grand climax of Jason’s 
story ; but Mr. Morris does not end it here. 
He raises the curtain once more (after an 
interval of ten years) to recite its tragic 
conclusion. He might perhaps have done 
somewhat more than he has done to bridge 
over the intervening chasm; to account for 
Jason’s departure from his Thessalian king- 
dom and appearance in a dependent posi- 
tion at Corinth; and to prepare us for that 
dying out of his love for Medea which 
brings about the final catastrophe. But 
the catastrophe itself is well told. With 
many subtle, delicate touches Mr. Morris 
paints to us how Jason is attracted by the 
youthful charms, the shy, clinging depend- 
ence of the fair young Glauce, daughter of 
Creon, king of Corinth. Her father de- 
sires the renowned hero for his son-in-law, 
and poisons his mind against the foreign 
witch, Medea. And now at last retribution 
comes upon the Colchian for her betrayed 
father, her slain brother, and for the fate 
of the miserable daughters of Pelias. But 
it befalls her from a most unbefitting hand ; 
from the man to whom she could say with 
the utmost truth, ‘‘I did it all to pleasure 
thee ;” the man to secure whose safety she 
incurred all this guilt. Jason begins to 
feel dimly that ‘‘men love not poisons 
though they poisons need,” as he gazes on 
Medea’s innocent rival. As his love for 
Glauce increases, he dwells on the super- 
natural powers wielded by his wife with a 

rowing sense of estrangement from her. 
Modern literature has often painted the in- 
compatibility of the fatal gifts of genius in 
a woman with domestic happiness. Such a 
woman in our own time has assured us, 
from the depths of her own experience, that 


** Bought alone by gifts beyond all price, 
The trusting heart’s repose, the paradise 
Of home and all its loves, does Fate allow 
The crown of glory to a woman’s brow. 
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The splendour of Medea’s exploits, which 
dims the brightness of her husband’s, is due 
not alone to her superior wisdom, but to 
the unhallowed fires of sorceries and magic 
rites. Jason begins to tremble before the 
eyes which have seen things unlawful to be- 
hold ; to hear in the softest tones of Medea, 
the voice which has stirred the shades be- 
low. At last he flings away every remnant 
of gratitude and faith, and writes her the 
fatal letter : — 


** Depart in peace! and take great heaps of gold, 
For never more thy body will I fold 
Within these arms. Let gods wed goddesses, 
And sea-folk wed the women of the seas, 
And men wed women; but thee, who can wed 
And dwell with thee without consuming dread, 
O wise kin of the dreadful sorceress! 

— Book xvii. 


* Then Medea girds herself, and once more 
goes forth to her incantations. As she 
crept from her father’s palace to win safety 
and victory for Jason, so she creeps forth 
again on a very different errand. She goes 
forth weeping ; weeping she returns home ; 
and she bears back with her another phial, 
which this time contains not life but death. 
With its contents she anoints the robe 
which she sends to her rival to wear on her 
marriage-day: so when Jason comes to 
claim his fair bride, the fires burst forth 
and leave him nothing to embrace but a 
grey heap of ashes. Meantime Medea has 
completed her vengeance by slaying her 
two children, and departed; leaving Jason 
to his unavailing lamentations, which only 
cease when the timber which falls from the 
decaying Argo upon the sleeper below ends 
his sorrow and his life together. 

It is in this his last book that Mr. Mor- 
ris encounters his most: dangerous rival. 
No Greek scholar can avoid comparing it 
with the concluding portion of LEuri- 

ides’s masterpiece ; nor can he accept Mr. 

orris’s pathos, however beautifully ex- 
pressed, as an adequate exchange for the 
Greek tragedian’s marvellous delineation 
of conflicting passions. The Medea of 
Euripides (though not changed, like Sen- 
eca’s Medea, from a woman to a fury) is 
goaded almost to madness by the sense of 
her intolerable wrong. Her strong mater- 
nal love does battle long, and at times suc- 
cessfully, with her wrath; but it is van- 
quished by it at last, after struggles fright- 
ful to witness. Her apparent calm is de- 
ceitful as the repose of a volcano. Her 
rage, when let loose at last, is that same 
volcano in action, bursting forth in tremen- 
dous conflagration, to scatter destruction 
on every side. Mr. Morris’s conception of 
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Medea is throughout gentler than that of the 
ancients. And even here, in this crisis of 
her fate, she speaks more in sorrow than in 
anger; so that it is hard to believe in the 
transition from such words as these of hers 
to such deeds as those which follow them : — 


**O woman, whose young beauty has so cursed 
My hapless life, at least I save thee this — 
The slow descent to misery from bliss, 


Ah! if thy death alone could end it ail! 


** But ye — shall I behold you when leaves fall, 
In some sad evening of the autumn-tide? 
Or shall I have you sitting by my side 
Amidst the feast, so that folks stare and say, 
‘Sure the grey wolf has seen the queen to-day !” 
What! when I kneel in temples of the gods, 
Must I bethink me of the upturned sods, 
And hear a voice say : ‘ Mother, wilt thou come 
And see us resting in our new-made home, 
Since thou wert used to make us lie full soft, 
Smoothing our pillows many a time and oft? 
O mother, now no dainty food we need, 
Whereof thou once wert to have such heed. 
O mother, now we need no gown of gold, 
Nor in the winter time do we grow cold; 
Thy hands would bathe us when we were thine 
own, 

Now doth the rain wash every shining bone. 
No pedagogue we need, for surely heaven 
Lies spread above us, with the planets seven, 
To teach us all its lore.’ 

Ah! day by day 


Would I have hearkened all the folk would say. 
Ah! in the sweet beginning of your days 

Would I have garnered every word of praise; 

‘ What fearless backers of the untamed steed, 
What matchless spears, what loyal friends at 


need, 
What noble hearts, how bountiful and free, 
How like their father on the troublous sea.’ 


*©Q sons, with what sweet counsels and what 


tears 
Would I have hearkened to the hopes and fears 
Of your first loves; what rapture had it been 
Your dear returning footsteps to have seen 
Amidst the happy warriors of the land! 
But now — but now — this is a little hand 
Too often kissed since love did first begin 
To win such curses as it yet shall win, 
When after all bad deeds there comes a worse; 
Praise to the gods! ye know not how to curse. 


O children, that I would have died to save, 
How far a life of pleasure might ye have, 

But for your mother! — nay, for thee, for thee, 
For thee who mightst have lived so happily; 
For thee, O traitor! who didst bring them here 
Into this cruel world, this lovely bier 

Of youth and love, and joy and happiness, 
That unforseeing happy fools still bless,’’ 


Though not in full accordance with the 
character of the Medea of tragedy, this 
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speech cannot fail to be read with admiration 
and pleasure. Nothing can be more touch- 
ing than its regretful, though unavailing 
tenderness, and its tone of profound disap- 
pointment with life—a disappointment to 
which death itself seems a boon rather than 
@ punishment. 

In concluding this brief survey of the 
first of Mr. Morris’s two poems, we need 
scarcely remark how inadequate are the ex- 
tracts which we have made from it to repre- 
sent its full value. Of its principal excel- 
lence they can give but a very faint idea, — 
we mean the skill with which its author tells 
his story, and keeps his hearers’ attention 
from flagging —a skill especially apparent 
when we compare the poem before us with 
its Alexandrian prototype; or, again, when 
we consider the great difficulty of making 
so old a theme as the story of Jason, once 
more, as is done here, a source of fresh and 
living interest. To the attainment of this 
result Mr. Morris further contributes by a 
Homeric minuteness of details, and by elab- 
orating each particular circumstance so 
as to give it its full picturesque effect. 
Another point of which we approve is the 
way in which Mr. Morris, both here and in 
the ‘* Earthly Paradise,” deals with ancient 
legend. He softens down its more repul- 
sive features— witness the difference be- 
tween his and Pindar’s account of the cause 
of Ino’s hatred to Phryxus, and his altered 
version of the death of Medea’s brother — 
but he has imbibed fully the spirit of his 
story. He neither moralizes upon it, nor 
imports into it modern notions ; but, having 
first got his own mind deeply penetrated by 
a sense of its marvels and its beauty, he 
reproduces them for us ina series of charm- 
ing pictures. Still pool and quiet wood- 
land; the rose-gardens of mortals and the 
bowers of goddesses; moonlit scenes of 
vague mystery and terror; Juno appearing 
in her awful beauty to the youth who bends 
reverently before her; Medea and Glauce 
in their earthlier loveliness; the ship with 
its hero-crew threading channels before un- 
furrowed; temple and palace, strife and 
feast, — unfold themselves here before us 
like an arras rich with goodly hues and fig- 
ures from some loom of the immortals. 

When we turn from these fair shapes 
to survey Mr. Morris’s latest work, the 
‘* Earthly Paradise,” it amply fulfils the ex- 
pectations raised by its predecessor. The 
same gifts appear in it as in the earlier 
poem, and they are used with even greater 
skill, We note with pleasure the almost 
total absence from this book of one or two 
mannerisms which vexed us in ‘‘ The Life 
and Death of Jason.” In that poem there 
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is somewhat of affectation in the over-fre- 
quent repetition of certain favourite phrases 
and adjectives —e.g., ‘* slim,” ‘* white,” 
‘* wan,” ** thin.” But our ear brings us in 
no such report concerning the ‘ Earthly 
Paradise.” Nor do we find in it instances 
of so slipshod a style as the following coup- 
let from the eighth book of the ‘‘Ja- 
son”: 
** Shalt have gifts too, whatso thy soul may wish 
From out our keel that has escaped the fish.”’ 


(We have heard of mariners swallowed by 
sharks: of boats never.) ‘There is still 
room to caution Mr. Morris not to let that 
easy style which is one of his greatest 
charms degenerate into slovenliness; but 
the carelessnesses of the ‘‘ Earthly Para- 
dise” are in general more apparent than 
real, and answer the good purpose of mak- 
ing you give credence to the narrative which 
is rehearsed to you, as it seems, with so lit- 
tle art. 

It is probable, from its design irrespective 
of its execution, that the ‘‘ Earthly Para- 
dise ” will have as many more readers than 
** Jason,” * as the ‘Canterbury Tales” 
have than ‘Troilus and Cresside.” Its 
short stories will attract those who dislike 
commencing a long poem; and its inter- 
mixture of romance with classic legend will 
appeal to a larger audience. 

The structure of the book is simple. It 
consists of a prologue, followed by twelve 
tales, alternately from antique and medieval 
sources, kept asunder by a few graceful 
verses to mark the time and place of their 
narration. The prologue is, in our judg- 
ment, too long. Sar three thousand lines 
recite how, in a time of pestilence in Nor- 
way, certain bold adventurers set sail to 
discover the earthly paradise and the fount 
of perpetual youth; how they met with first 
one bitter disappointment and then another, 
till after long years the remnant of the band 
reached an isle peopled by a colony from 
Greece ; and how, received there hospita- 
bly, they laid their vain hopes aside and 
acquiesced in the common lot of man, — 


** A checkered day of sunshine and of showers, 
Fading to twilight and dark night at last.’’ 


Twice-a-month their hosts (who, in their 
isolation, have preserved their ancient lan- 
guage and beliefs) entertain and tell them 
the legends of their old home, receiving 
gladly in exchange from them the romances 
of medieval Europe. This meeting of the 


* For this reason, amongst others, we have given 
much of our space to the earlier poem. Nor do we 
at all doubt the gratitude of such hesitating readers 
as may be emboldened by our recommendation to 
peruse it. 
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sons of Greece and Norway is well im- 
agined; but the conception is worked out 
too diffusely, so as to tempt all but very 
conscientious people to skip the prologue, 
in their impatience for the more tempting 
things -beyond. Moreover, such a history 
as this, of vain endeavour and hopeless fail- 
ure, is too sombre an introduction for the 
tales which follow. For their character 
also is frequently sad and always serious ; 
and therefore by the rule which made 
Boceaccio give the gloomiest of back- 
grounds (a plague-stricken city) to his 
merry group of story-tellers, should have 
stood out in relief from gayer colours. 
The father of English poetry introduces the 
woes of Arcite, of Grisilde, and of his young 
martyr’s mother (interspersed though they 
be with comedy and broad farce), by a very 
cheerful prologue. We can afford to raise 
these objections to Mr. Morris’s opening, 
because his plan seems to us to present no 
other defect. The twelve stories which fol- 
low are alike well chosen and well told; 
while the music of the poem is well varied 
by the three different measures which are 
a with equal mastery over each. 

he first tale is that of ‘* Atalanta’s 
Race ” — in the seven-line metre so dear to 
Chaucer. How well it suits Mr. Morris 
will appear by the following stanzas, de- 
scriptive of the defeat of one of the swift- 
footed maiden’s hapless lovers in the fatal 
race with her: — 


** But when the people saw how close they ran, 
When half-way to the starting-point they were, 
A cry of joy broke forth, whereat the man 
Headed the white-foot runner, and drew near 
Unto the very end of all his fear; 

And scarce his straining feet the ground could 


eel, 
And bliss unhoped for o’er his heart ’gan steal. 


** But ’midst the loud victorious shouts he heard 
Her footsteps drawing nearer, and the sound 
Of fluttering raiment, and thereat afeared, 

His flushed and eager face he turned around, 
And even then he felt her past him bound, 
Fleet as the wind, but scarcely saw her there, 
Till on the goal she laid her fingers fair. 


'« There stood she breathing like a little child 


Amid some warlike clamour laid asleep; 

For no victorious joy her red lips smiled, 

Her cheek its wonted freshness did but keep; 

No glance lit up her clear grey eyes and deep, 

Though some divine thought softened all her face, 

As once more rang the trumpet through the 
place. 


**But her late foe stopped short amidst his 
course, 

One moment gazed upon her piteously, 

Then with a groan his lingering feet did force 
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To leave the spot whence he her eyes could see; 
And, changed like one who knows his time must 
be 


But short and bitter, without any word, 
He knelt before the bearer of the sword. 


*¢ Then high rose up the gleaming deadly blade, 

Bared of its flowers, and through the crowded 
lace 

Was en now, and midst of it the maid 

Went by the poor wretch at a gentle pace, 

And he to hers upturned his sad white face ; 

Nor did his eyes behold another sight, 

Ere on his soul there fell eternal night.”’ 


What a series of pictures these stanzas 
paint for us!—the eager runners, the tri- 
umphant maiden, the victim in his silent de- 
spair! The third and fourth stanzas are 
especially good, and so is the fifth line of 
the fifth stanza. Further on there is a 
striking description, which we wish we 
had room to quote, of Milanion’s watch be- 
fore the shrine of Venus, and of the god- 
dess’s apparition to him with the golden ap- 
= helped by which he conquers the 

itherto invincible Atalanta. Mr. Morris 
is especially successful when he depicts the 
appearances to men of the immortals. He 
suffuses them with a golden light, and sur- 
rounds them with an ambrosial breath, 
through which they strike the beholder as 
something unspeakably fair and divine. 

The next classic story is ‘* The doom of 
King Acrisius.” His daughter, the hapless 
Danie, with the infant Perseus in her arms, 
exposed in her frail barque to the mercy of 
the waves, forms a companion picture to 
Chaucer’s pathetic Man of Lawes tale. We 
miss indeed the saintly glory which encir- 
cles the head of Custance with a halo of 
pale light; but it is an equally touching 
representation of that sorest of human 
woes, the mother who clasps to her breast 
the infant which she cannot save. 

Keices dn, Téxvov, © gidoc, 

pacroic patépog audi cdc, 

vexpo¢ t7d X0ovi ody vEeKpo T’.* 
The after-adventures of Perseus, so familiar 
to us in Ovid’s ‘* Metamorphoses,” the slain 
Gorgon, the rescue of Andromeda from the 
sea-monster, and the enemies of her deliv- 
erer turned to stone before the dead eyes 
of Medusa, are narrated with great spirit. 
A new feeling of tenderness is infused into 
the well-known story. Perseus bends be- 
fore the maiden, ere he unbinds her from 
the rock, with the courtesy of Ruggiero re- 
leasing Angelica from the like peril in the 


* “Thou, my child, my love, shalt rest, 
Clasping close thy mother’s breast, 
Beneath the earth in death to a dead bosom 
pressed.” — Eunr., And. 
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‘* Orlando Furioso.” The hand which soft- 
ened the features of the awful sorceress in 
Medea, smooths even the snaky locks of 
Medusa till pity overpowers our horror. 
These are the vigorous and deeply-pathetic 
lines in which the victim of avenging Pallas 
bewails her fate, and implores the death 
which an unseen hand is drawing near to 
give her: — 


** Now cave-pierced rocks there rose up every- 
where, 

And gaunt old trees, of leaves and fruit all bare; 

And midst this wretchedness a mighty hall, 

Whose great stones made a black and shining 
wall; 

The doors were open, and thence came a cry 

Of one in anguish wailing bitterly. 


She moaned aloud, and shrieked in her despair, 
Because the golden tresses of her hair 

Were moved by writhing snakes from side to side, 
That in their writhing oftentimes would glide 
On to her breast, or shuddering shoulders white. 


Then on her breast her head sank as she said, 
*O ye, be merciful, and strike me dead! 

How many an one cries unto you to live, 
Which gift ye find no little thing to give; 

O give it now to such, and unto me 

That other gift from which all people flee! 

O was it not enough to take away 

The flowery meadows and the light of day? 
Or not enough to take away from me 

The once-loved faces that I used to see; 

To take away sweet sounds and melodies, 

The song of birds, the rustle of the trees; 

To make the prattle of the children cease, 
And wrap my soul in shadowy hollow peace, 
Devoid of longing? Ah, no; not for me! 
For those who die your friends this rest shall be. 
For me no rest from shame and sore distress, 
For me no moment of forgetfulness; 

For me a soul that still might love and hate, 
Shut in this fearful land and desolate, 
Changed by mine eyes to horror and to stone. 


And yet, and yet, thee will I pray unto, 

Thou dweller in the varying halls of blue, 
Fathoms beneath the treacherous bridge of lands. 
Call now to mind that day upon the sands. 


How many things thou promiszdst me then! 
Who among all the daughters of great men 
Should be like me? What sweet and happy life! 
What peace, if all the world should be at strife, 
Thou promisedst me then! Lay all aside, 

And give unto the great earth-shaker’s bride 
That which the wretch shut up in prison drear, 
Deprived of ail, yet ceases not to fear.’’ 


These lines are a good example of the way 
in which modern feeling may pervade and 
adorn ancient legend; and though a Med- 
usa Dolorosa is somewhat at variance with 
our cld ideas, yet it must be confessed that 
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they are a fair inference from her story. 
The tale concludes with the death of Ac- 
risius at his unwitting ndson’s hand: 
one of the many classic illustrations of the 
favourite doctrine of antiquity, that ‘‘ no 
man can be more wise than destiny ;” or, 
as Schiller puts it, — 


‘* Wer sich vermiszt es kliiglich zu wenden, 
Der musz es selber erbauend vollenden.’’ 


The same lesson is taught in this volume 
by ‘* The Son of Cresus,” from Herodotus ; 
and by ‘* The Man born to be King,” a 
charming romance which we do not remem- 
ber to have heard before. 

It is as follows: — An astrologer warns a 
king of the olden times that his successor 
will be a man of mean birth. A dream re- 
veals to him his destined heir in a wood- 
man’s new-born infant. A trusty squire 
casts the child into the river at his sover- 
eign’s command ; who rides home satisfied, 
and half forgets the matter. But fourteen 
years later, as he flies his falcon near the 
same spot, he discovers, in a miller’s 
adopted son, his victim rescued from the 
water. The king conceals his surprise, and 
sends the same squire next morning to try 
to do his work better. The squire pre- 
tends to engage the lad in the king’s ser- 
vice; rides off with him, and, in a secluded 
spot, stabs him and leaves him for dead. 

our more years pass away quivtly; and 
then among the attendants of an abbot, 
who has been admitted to an audience, 
stands a youth whose eyes make the king 
turn pale. He says to him: — 


‘*¢ Methinks I know thy face of old, 
Whence com’st thou?’ Michael lifted straight 
From off his brow the steel cap’s weight, 
And showed the bright locks curling round 
His fresh and ruddy face, sun-browned, 
And in a voice clear as a bell 

Told all his story, till he fell 

Sore wounded in that dismal vale, 

And said withal, ‘ My lord, the tale 

Of what came after, none knoweth 

Better than he, who from ill death 

Saved me that tide, and made me man, 

My lord, the sub-prior Adrian,’ 


‘* «Speak on then, father,’ quoth the king, 
Making as he was still hearkening. 

* My lord,’ said Adrian, ‘I, who then 
Was but a server of poor men 

Outside our abbey walls, one day 

Was called by one in poor array, 

A charcoal-burners’, lad, who said 
That soon his father would be dead, 
And that of all things he would have 
His rights, that he his soul might save. 
I made no tarrying at that word, 

But took between mine hands the Lord, 
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And bade the boy bear forth the bell; 
For though few folk there were to tell 
Who passed that way, nathless, I trow 
The beasts were glad that news to know. 





‘© « Well, by the pinewood’s skirts we went, 
While through its twilight the bell sent 

A heavenly tinkling; but the lad 

*Gan telling me of fears he had 

Of elves who dwelt within the wood. 

I chid him thereat, as was good, 

Bidding him note Whom in mine hands 

I held, The Ransom of all Lands. 

But as the firwood’s dim twilight 

Waxed into day, and fair and bright 

The evening sun showed through the trees, 
Our ears fanned by the evening breeze, 
The galloping of horse-hoofs heard, 
Wherewith my page hung back afeared 

Of elves and suchlike; but [ said, 

‘¢ Wilt thou thy father should be dead 

Ere we can reach him? Oh, my son; 

Fear not that aught can stay This One.”’ 





*¢ ¢ Therewith I smote my mule, and he 
Ran forward with me hastily, 

As fearing to be left behind. 

Well, as we went, what should we find, 
Down by the stream, but this my son, 
Who seemed as though his days were done; 
For in his side a knife there stood, 
Wherefrom ran out a stream of blood, 
Soaking the grass and water-mint; 

Then, I dismounting, we by dint 

Of all our strength the poor youth laid 
Upon my mule, and down a glade 

Of oaks and hollies then we passed, 

And reached the woodman’s home at last; 


So the lad’s wounds I stanched with care 
Forthwith, and then the man I shrived.’ ’’ 


The king repeats his unavailing attempt. 
He engages Michael as his own man-at-arms 
and sends him to the castle of the Rose, 
where his only child, the fair Princess 
Cecily, is awaiting a royal husband. The 
letter which he gives him to bear to the 
seneschal of the castle, like that carried by 
Bellerophon, commands its bearer’s instant 
execution. When Michael arrives the sen- 
eschal is at table; the youth strolls in the 
pleasance awaiting his leisure, and falls 
asleep beside a fountain. There the prin- 
cess finds him, and wishes the handsome 
sleeper may be her destined bridegroom, 
stolen in disguise to court her. Her at- 
tendant espies the fatal letter, and gives it 
to Cecily to read; who, to save the goodly 
unknown’s life, replaces it by a forged 
scroll of the most opposite contents, which 
bids the seneschal solemnize a marriage 
without delay between the bearer and the 
king’s daughter. The letter finds prompt 
obedience. The pair are wedded at once. 
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And the king, who, having heard of his 
intended son-in-law’s death, sets off to break 
the news to his daughter, meets the gay 
poe of the bride and bridegroom as 

e approaches the castle. Then at last he 
owns himself conquered, feigns content- 
ment with what has been done, and says in 
hir heart, accusing his own folly : — 


** How many an hour might I have been 
Right merry in the gardens green; 


What noble deeds I might have done, 
What bright renown my deeds have won, 
If I had let these things alone; 

Nor sought to sit upon my throne 

Like God between the cherubim. 

But now — but now, my days wax dim, 
Nor will I look behind me more, 

Nor foreward to the doubtful shore.’’ 

The other medieval tales here are equally 
well told with this pleasant story. There is 
the romance of ‘ Ozier the Dane,” and his 
mysterious fairy love ; there is the mournful 
history of the ‘‘ Lady of the Land,” that 
wretched beauty metamorphosed into a 
dragon, who might have regained her form- 
er shape on receiving one single kiss — with 
the fate of the man who lacked the courage 
to bestow it; and (not less interesting than 
these, but more instructive) we have the 
adventures of the proud King Jovinian — 
how an angel stole from him his name and 
state, but restored them to him on his re- 
pentance. Here, likewise, we read the fate 
of the hapless student who lies buried in the 
treasure-vault which was disclosed to him 
by the writing on the image; and of the 
unwise king who watched the falcon to win 
a gift from a fair lady, and only gained his 
own ruin as the price of his vigil of seven 
days and seven nights. But we have no 
space for extracts from these. Neither can 
we linger over Mr. Morris’s picture of the 
statue waking into life to reward its maker ; 
or of the faithful Alcestis, who here dies for 
her husband without being given back to 
him by ‘‘ Jove’s great son,” as in the most 
touching, yet most provoking, of the dramas 
of Euripides. 

All the extracts we can now find room 
for are a few from ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche,” 
that prettiest of antique stories, which, 
invented too late for the masters of classic 
song, has been frequently essayed by the 
moderns; which has furnished Raffaelle 
with a subject for his pencil, and Calderon 
with an allegoric theme for one of his sa- 
cred mysteries ; and which is here wrought 
by Mr. Morris into the most delightful of 
his poems. We may assume that our read- 
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ers are familiar with the outline of the tale, 
and that we scarcely need to remind them 
how Venus grew jealous of Psyche’s beauty, 
and bade her son wed her to a monster; 
and how Cupid, enamoured of her charms, 
disobeyed his mother, and married her him- 
self. How Psyche’s two elder sisters en- 
vied her felicity, and, feigning to think she 
had espoused some shape of horror, per- 
suaded her to look stealthily at the husband 
who only visited her by night. And how 
the god of love fled from his disobedient 
wife ; who, seeking him, fell into his moth- 
er’s hands, and suffered many things from 
the wrathful goddess; but, aided by pity- 
ing powers, performed all her hard tasks, 
at length disarmed the cruelty of Venus, 
and, reunited to Cupid, was, at his prayers, 
gifted with immortality. Here is Cupid’s 
first sight of Psyche : — 


‘* Beautiful and pitiless he went, 

And toward him still the blossomed fruit-trees 
leant, 

And after him the wind crept murmuring, 
And on the boughs the birds forgot to sing. 
Withal at last amidst a fair green close, 
Hedged round about with woodbine and red rose, 
Within the flicker of a white-thorn shade 
In gentle sleep he found the maiden laid; 


Because the summer day at noon was hot, 

And = sweet sounds and scents were lulling 
er. 

So soon the rustle of his wings ’gan stir 

Her looser folds of raiment, and the hair 

Spread wide upon the grass and daisies fair, 

As Love cast down his eyes with a half smile 

Godlike and cruel, that faded in a while, 

And long he stood above her hidden eyes 

With red lips parted in a god’s surprise. 

Then very Love knelt down beside the maid, 

And on her breast a hand unfelt he laid, 

And drew the gown from off her little feet, 

And set his fair cheek to her shoulder sweet, 

And kissed her lips that knew of no love yet.’’ 


This is Psyche’s awakening after Zephyr 
has borne her sleeping to the palace of 
Love : — 


** Now underneath the world the sun was gone, 
But brighter shone the stars so left alone, 
Until a faint green light began to show 
Far in the east, whereby did all men know, 
Who lay awake either with joy or pain, 
That day was coming on their heads again; 
Then widening soon it spread to grey twilight, 
And in a while with gold the east was bright; 
The birds burst out a-singing one by one, 
nd o’er the hill-top rose the mighty sua. 
herewith did Psyche open wide her eyes, 


And rising on her arm, with great surprise 
Gazed on the flowers wherein so deep she lay, 
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A lovely grassy valley could she see, 


And all about were dotted leafy trees, 
The elm of shade, the linden for the bees, 
The noble oak, long ready for the steel 
That in that place it had no fear to feel; 
The pomegranate, the apple, and the pear, 
That fruit and flowers at once made shift to bear 
Nor yet decayed therefore, and in them hung 
Bright birds that elsewhere sing not, but here 
sun 
As (ue the small brown nightingales 
Within the wooded, deep Laconian vales.’’ 


Such is Psyche’s entrance into her para- 
dise. Let us next turn (by way of con- 
trast) to her sorrowful departure from it — 
her path strewn with fragments of the bliss 
which her own hand has shattered — her 
ears ringing with the reproachful farewell 
of her lord :— 


‘**Therewith he caught his shafts up and his 


W, 
And striding through the chambers did he go, 
Light all around him; and she, wailing sore, 
Still followed after; but hc turned no more, 
And when into the moonlit night he came, 
From out her sight he vanished like a flame, 
And on the threshold till the dawn of day, 
Through all the changes of the night, she lay. 
At daybreak when she lifted up her eyes, 

She looked around with heavy dull surprise, 
And rose to enter the fair golden place; 

But then remembering all her piteous case, 

She turned away, lamenting very sore, 

And wandered down unto the river-shore; 
There, at the head of a green pool and deep, 
She stood so long that she forgot to weep, 

And the wild things about the water-side 

From such a silent thing cared not to hide; 

The dace pushed ’gainst the stream, the dra- 


gon fly, 
With his green-painted wing, went flickering by; 
The water-hen, the lustred kingfisher, 
Went on their ways and took no heed of her; 
The little reed-birds never ceased to sing, 
And still the eddy, like a living thing, 
Broke into sudden gurgles at her feet. 
But ’midst these fuir things, on that morning 
sweet, 
How could she, weary creature, find a place? 
She moved at last, and lifting up her face, 
Gathered her raiment up, and cried, ‘ Farewell, 
O fairest lord ! and since I cannot dwell 
With thee in heaven, let me now hide my head 
In whatsoever dark place dwell the dead!” ~ 
And with that word she leapt into the s 


In the first of these two passages nature 
sympathizes with Psyche: the morning is 
not brighter, or the birds’ song more Jjoy- 
ous, than the things in store for her. In 


” 


the second, nature has ceased to reflect her 
feelings; and its cheerfulness, like songs 
tea heavy spirit, only makes her anguish 
the more unbearable. 


Here is a third land- 
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scape, all hazy with summer heat, through 
which the desolate form of Psyche pursues 
her hopeless quest :— 


‘* The kestrel hung above, the weasel peered 
From out the wheat-stalks on her unafeared, 
Along the road the trembling poppies shed 

On the burnt grass their crumpled leaves and 


red 
Most lonely was it; nothing Psyche knew 
Unto what land of all the world she drew; 


Over the hard way hung her head adown 
Despairingly, but still her weary feet 
Moved on half conscious, her lost love to meet.’’ 


One feels some curiosity to know how the 
poet, who paints what he has himself seen 
with the loving minuteness exemplified in 
these three passages, will succeed where 
realistic treatment is out of the question; 
in the last and hardest task imposed on 
Psyche by the hatred of Venus —the visit 
to the shades below to obtain from their 
queen the essence of perpetual beauty for 
her tormentor. Our readers shall judge 
for themselves :— 


** The golden day 
For that dark cavern did she leave behind; 
Then, going boldly through it, did she find 
The shadowy meads which that wide way ran 

through, 

Under a seeming sky ’twixt grey and blue; 
No wind blew there — there was no bird, or tree, 
Or beast, and dim grey flowers she did but see 
That never faded in that changeless place. 
Then on she went, until she could espy 
The wan, grey river lap the leaden bank 
Wherefrom there sprouted sparsely sedges dank. 


He set her in the ship; ‘ 


Silent, with eyes that looked beyond her face, 
He laboured, and they left the dreary place.’’ 


A little further on Psyche is standing be- 
fore Proserpine :— 


**Then Psyche rose; and from her trembling 
hand 

Gave her the casket, and awhile did stand 

Alone within the hall, that changing light 

From burning streams, and shadowy waves of 
night 

Made - ge and dread, till to her, standing 
there 

The world began to seem no longer fair, 

Life no more to be hoped for, but that place 

The peaceful goal of all the hurrying race, 

The house she mnst return to on some day.”’ 


Such feelings are fully accounted for by 
Mr. Morris’s description, which is as good 
in its positive as in its negative part. Those 





vacant eyes of Charon, that awlul light and 
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shade, those flowers which never fade, be- 
cause they never bloom, are well imagined. 

The last scene of the poem is, of course, 
Psyche’s reception among the gods (would 
that we could think they had grown fitter 
companions for such an innocent creature 
than they were when Homer sang of 
them !) :— 


** Led by the hand of Love she took her way 

Unto a vale beset with heavenly trees, 

Where all the gathered gods and goddesses 

Abode her coming; 

The Father’s awful voice smote on her ear, 

‘ Drink now, O beautiful, and have no fear! 

For with this draught thou shalt be born again, 

And live for ever free from care and pain.’ 

Then, pale as privet, took she heart to drink, 

And therewithal most strange new thoughts did 
think, 

And unknown: feelings seized her, and there 


came 
Sudden remembrance, vivid as a flame, 
Of everything that she had done on earth, 
Although it all seemed changed in weight and 
worth, 
Small things becoming great, and great things 
mall ; 


8 3 
And godlike pity touched her therewithal 
For her old self, for sons of men that die; 
And that sweet new-born immortality 
Now with full love her rested spirit fed. 


‘*¢ Then in that concourse did she lift her head, 
And stood at last a very goddess there, 
And all cried out at seeing her grown so fair.”’ 


Who can begrudge Psyche, at least the 
Psyche of Mr. Morris, this hard-won exal- 
tation? Fora more lovable heroine we 
never met with than the one he has here 
presented us with, in her modest and sweet 
simplicity. How well he tells her story no 
extracts can show: indeed, as we look at 
our own, the often-quoted anecdote of the 
brick and the house recurs to'us very forci- 
bly. But we have given enough to supply 
some notion of the wealth of descriptive 
powers here exhibited, and of the tide of 
verse, smooth-flowing yet strong, which 
bears us onward through the whole. 

The tale of Psyche is assigned by Mr. 
Morris tothe monthof May. To the three 
following summer months he gives more 
sorrowful stories, evidently thinking that 
‘¢a sad tale’s best for summer,” and that 
mournful notes touch hearers under bright 
skies most deeply. But in truth (as our 
quotations show), there is an undertone of 
sadness throughout, even in his tales of 
joy; and on the rare occasions on which 
the poet comes forward in his own person, 
his utterances often express a profound 
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melancholy. He watches the departure of 
the July thunderstorm, and says :— 


** E’en now the west grows clear of storm and 


reat, 
But ’midst the lightning did the fair sun die, 
Ah! he shall rise again for ages yet — 
He cannot waste his life; but thou and I— 
Who knows if next morn this felicity 
My lips may feel, or if thou still shalt live 
This seal of love renewed once more to give.’’ 


The early spring-tide awakens hopeless 
longings in his breast; and when May-Day 
dawns, it is in the twilight that he sees 
sweep past him the pageant dear to poets ; 
the first May sunshine reveals to him 
drearier forms :— 


‘* For then methought the Lord of love went by 
To take ion of his flowery throne, 

Ringed round with maids, and youths, and min- 

strelsy ; 

A little while I sighed to find him gone, 

A little while the dawning was alone, 

And the light gathered; then I held my breath, 
And shuddered at the sight of Eld and Death.’’ 


Whence this unlikeness to the cheerful poet 
whom Mr. Morris loves so well? With 
Chaucer ‘‘ there is no month but May;’* 
and its ‘‘Flower and Leaf ” never make 
him sigh for vanished blossoms, or sadly 
forebode the coming winter. In his 


*¢ Branchis brode laden with levis new, 
That sprongen out agen the sonne shene,”’ t 


the ‘‘ fowlis smal” sing ever merrily; and 
their song finds an echo in his manly and 
joyful tones. Why has this gift of cheer- 
fulness been denied to the inheritor of so 
many of his endowments? Is it that no 
man escapes the influence of his century? 
— that while as an artist Mr. Morris is not 
of our time, as a man he feels its manifold 
perplexities ; as a singer, the anxious brows 
of us his audience reflect a portion of their 
loom upon him? The England to which 
haucer sang had more just cause of com- 
4 than the England of our own day; 
ut it was merry, and ours is not. 


*¢ We look before and after, 
We pine for what is not.’’ 


And thus it comes to pass that even when 
our poets gather a bright nosegay for us, 
the cypress-leaf is found unawares among 
the blossoms; even when they take their 
stand by the fountains of legend and ro- 
mance, they have ears to which the ‘‘ waters 
weep that seemed to sing a happy strain” 
to their simpler predecessors. 

But if one of usin these matters, Mr. 


* Herbert. 
t Tife Flower and the Leaf, 
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Morris owes, as we have shown, his chief 
power over us to gifts which were com- 
moner in other times than they are now. 
Briefly to sum up the merits which we have 
observed in him during this hasty survey, 
they are these. An unsurpassed power of 
exciting and gratifying curiosity in his 
readers; a creative fancy (ever guided by 
a deep sense of the beautiful), which con- 
ceives and bodies forth every detail with a 
most lifelike presentiment, and which lux- 
uriates in varied and attractive description ; 
an unconsciousness on the poet’s part of 
aught save his absorbing interest in his 
story, with which his hearer’s spirit direct- 
ly sympathizes ; a tenderness, at times sor- 
rowful but never unmanly; and last, but 
not least, a method of dealing with ancient 
legend which reaps the reward of his own 
Pygmalion — carving, like him, the statue 
in its perfect grace and beauty, and seeing, 
as he did, the fair cold form (having had a 
new spirit breathed into it) awaken into 
life. 

It is a reluctant leave which we take of a 
writer thus eminently gifted with the endow- 
ments which please; nor are we ashamed 





to own that we are looking for this prom- 
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ised second part of the ‘‘ Earthly Paradise ” 
with a somewhat childish impatience. Let 
who will blame us for listening so eagerly 
for the strains of ‘‘ the idle singer of an 
empty day.” Each poet has his own mis- 
sion, and should be honoured in its due dis- 
charge. He who has received the power to 
instruct us, who loves to discuss questions 
of philosophy in verse, to sound with its 
plummet *‘the abysmal depths of person- 
ality,” or to suggest in it new solutions for 
‘* the riddle of this painful earth,” shall ob- 
tain at fitting seasons our most respectful 
attention. But when the hour for lotos- 
eating has come; when we stroll up the 
lane beneath its banks of honeysuckles and 
roses, or watch the *‘ tremolar della marina” 
from the beach; or when we light the lamp 
and draw the curtains after a hard day’s 
work on some autumn evening, comes the 
turn of the ~ who is willing and able to 
amuse us. It is then that we seek for verse 
which can soothe the wearied mind with 
images of beauty, which can be enjoyed 
without effort, and which condescends to 
be entertaining. When next such an hour 
comes to us, may Mr. Morris’s promised 
volume come with it! 





IN MEMORY OF FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


Say not the Poet dies! 
Though in the dust he lies, 
He cannot forfeit his melodious breath, 
Unsphered by envious death! 
Life drops the voiceless myriads from its 
roll; 
Their fate he cannot share, 
Who, in the enchanted air, 
Sweet with the lingering strains that echo 


stole, 
Has left his dearer self, the music of his soul! 


We o’er his turf may raise 
Our notes of feeble praise, 
And carve with pious care for after eyes 
The stone with ** Here he lies; ’’ 
He for himself has built a nobler shrine, 
Whose walls of stately rhyme 
Roll back the(tide} of time, 
While o’er their gates the gleaming tablets 
shine 
That wear his nameinwrought with many a gold- 
en line! 


Call not our Poet dead, 
Though on his turf we tread! 
Green is the wreath their brows so long 
have worn, — 
The minstrels of the mérn, 


Who, while the orient burned with new- 
born e, 
Caught that celestial fire 
And struck a Nation’s lyre! 
These taught the western wind’s the poet’s 


name; 
Theirs the first opening buds, the maiden flowers 
of fame! 


Count not our Poet dead! 
The stars shall watch his bed, 

The rose of June its fragrant life renew 
His blushing mound to strew, 

And all the tuneful throats of summer swell 
With trills as crystal-clear 
As when he wooed the ear 

Of the young muse that haunts each wooded 

dell 


With songs of that ‘‘ rough land ’’ he loved so 
long and well! 


He sleeps; he cannot die! 
As evening’s long-drawn sigh, 

Lifting the rose-leaves on his peaceful mound, 
Spreads all their sweets around, 

So, laden with his song, the breezes blow 
From where the rustling sedge 
Frets our rude ocean’s edge 

To the smooth sea beyond the peaks of snow, 

His soul the air enshrines and leaves but dust 





below! 














A COUNTY FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XI. 
INSULA IN INSULA. 


WirTHIN ten hours’ sail by steamer from 
Southampton, lies one of the most charming 
islands in the world. Though it acknowl- 
edges English rule, it is known, except 
through the geography books, to but few 
Englishmen; and it is so small, that one 
can scarcely see it upon the map. So 
small, and yet so grand. Huge cliffs still 
form its walls, albeit they are undermined 
and tunnelled everywhere, for the very 
entrails of the little isle are devoured by 
the raging seas. Six days out of seven (or 
80), it is set in a caldron of boiling waves ; 
no boat can reach it, no boat can leave it. 
But on the seventh, as on some ocean Sab- 
’ bath, it reposes calmly on a far-stretching 
deep, of Mediterranean hue. In summer- 
time (as it now happens to be), there is 
sometimes ‘‘a week of Sundays.” But 
even in summer, and when the sea — which 
on the most windless day never ceases to 
hiss and foam immediately about it — is 
Pye po calm, no stranger may land 
on this enchanted isle. It has indeed one 
tiny harbour, but you might sail round and 
round, and never hit upon it; and when 
you found it, you would be no better off, 
were it not for the skill of man, that has 
worked a passage through the semicircle of 
solid rock into the heart of the island. 

Across the harbour is built a break- 
water, very small but very strong, which 
leaves a narrow passage for such small craft 
as may venture to enter in. Even this 
snug haven is no shelter from the white 
malice of the ocean in its winter wrath; for 
a sailing-packet that had taken refuge there 
was once carried right over the sea-wall, 
forty feet in height, and then cast back 
again in the same perilous fashion, as it 
were in majestic disdain. It is the isle it- 
self, 4nd not mere ships (of which the sea 
has a plenty in these parts), that the waves 
are wild for; and they will have it some 
day, as they swore to do thousands of years 
ago. It is said, I know not with what 
truth, that at one time this dot, this atom of 
land, was the extremity of a promontory 
from yonder foreign coast a score of miles 
away, and that the winds and storms have 
helped these foam-tipped thunderers to all 
the rest except this fragment, around which 
they leap and rage, and beneath which 
they roar and grumble, and above which 
= right across it) they spout their 
sheeted spray. 

It is no wonder they covet it; for the 
aforesaid tunnel from the harbour leads 
directly into Eden. From a scene of fury 
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and foam, you step at once into quiet fairy- 
land —a region of dell, and pasture, and 
shrubbery, and where, if the trees are small 
and scanty, the fuchsias are many, and, in 
bulk and luxuriance, trees. Nature made 
a garden here, with the original intention, 
as it would seem, of admitting not even an 
Adam and an Eve. But human beings got 
into it somehow, even before the tunnel era. 
There have been people on the little isle for 
many an age. The Romans ‘ dropped 
their money ” upon it in the same reckless 
way that distinguished them elsewhere, so I 
suppose they must have got there. It is 
difficult even for modern folks to spend 
money in the island in any other way. 
There are no diseases, and therefore no 
doctors’ bills, (or perhaps vice versd). Old 
age and drowning are the only complaints 
to which the inhabitants are heirs. There 
has never been a murder nor suicide in all 
that ‘‘ right little, tight little island.” The 
uplands, bright with flowering shrubs, are 
swept by life-giving breezes; the wooded 
dells (for they are too small to be called 
dales) have no damp save the spray of the 
sea. Food is cheap, and there is no need 
of fashionable attire; hence it happens, 
though the people are poor, they have 
enough, and are contented —that is, the 
aboriginal inhabitants — but then there are 
(sometimes) others whose company might 
be spared. It is whispered that now and 
then this Elysium is visited by certain 
gentry, who are not so much insearch of 
the sublimities of nature, as of a spot which 
is (in a general way) out of the jurisdiction 
of the police. 

The government of the place is paternal ; 
the seigneur who rules it, is literally a feudal 
lord; and in case of any crime being com- 
mitted by a vassal, such as over-populating 
the place, he can ‘‘ deport” the offender. 
It is even asserted that, if there be reason 
to suspect that such a misdemeanour may 
ensue, he has power to forbid the bans of a 
young couple; so that if they are bent on 
matrimony, they must emigrate elsewhere, 
where there is ‘‘room and verge enough” 
to bring up a family. The accommodation 
is of course limited; and if once the popu- 
lation should outgrow their means of sub- 
sistence, what is to become of them all when 
the winds and waves forbid the arrival of 
provisions? There is a terrific example 
before these good folks in the rabbits which 
throng their little territory. No other 
crime that ever I heard of has been com- 
mitted in this marine Eden. There are no 
rogues. Your portmanteau is left on the 
beach, without the least fear of its being 
appropriated as flotsam or jetsam. There 
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is not even a public-house to get drunk in, | heather on their topmost summits purpling 
so that all the vices have, as it were, to be! in the sun. 


imported ; and it is not to be denied that in 
this great commercial era this has been 
done. With sherry at a shilling a bottle, 
and French brandy at two, the temptation is 
considerable, and especially to those indi- 
viduals at whose existence I have hinted, 
who occasionally resort to the place for 
sag to escape the glare of Policeman 
X's bull’s-eye. These drink to drown 
care; and if they fail, it must be because 
he can swim, for they certainly take enough 
to drown him though he were cubits high. 

The excellent curé of the place has less 
influence over these mauvais sujets than he 
might (perhaps) otherwise have, from the 
fact that he only speaks Norman-French 
(which is the tongue of the isle), and they 
for the most part only Cockney English. 
It may be asked by the sentimental: But 
does not the influence of the Beautiful and 
the Grand (and a number of other adjec- 
tives with capital letters) affect these 
scoundrels for good? Well-meaning but 
speckled * Enthusiast —no. The Italian 
brigand is none the better for the moun- 
tains that surround his home, or the flaw- 
less firmament that stretches over it; and 
marine scenery is equally inefficacious in 
similar cases. 

When I said there was no public-house 
in the island, I should have added that there 
are, nevertheless, establishments for the 
accommodation of the stranger who pro- 
cures from a neighbouring and larger isle 
his own spirituous liquors, or is content to 
do without them. Here is one of them; a 
small white farm-house (only without a 
farm), of two stories high, and with eight 
good-sized windows, that open on a natu- 
ral lawn; there is no ordered garden, but 
the hedge that hems the little domain is of 
wild fuchsia; and there is a shrubbery, 
through which a tinkling stream runs, 
whose music is suddenly cut off by the 
sandy cliff, down which it softly falls some 
sixty feet into an enchanted bay —softly, 
so as not, in this calmest of August morn- 
ings, to disturb Thetis, who is basking on 
the shore, or, haply, Aphrodite, fresh and 
pink from the foam of the almost noiseless 
wave. The long blue coast, so clearly cut 
against the sky to eastward, is farther than 
it looks, so that she need not fear human 
eyes, even though aided by a Dolland’s 
glasses; nor would mortal dare to peep at 
her over these dangerous overhanging cliffs, 
rich with grass and lichen, and with the 


* “The speckled sort are the most credulous of 
the species.” — Buffon. 





But, alas! this was in the Golden Age, 
whereto the first sight of this bay trans- 

rted me, and to which the recollection 

s carried me again. There are no god- 
desses now, nor even nymphs; which is 
quite as well under the circumstances, for 
there is a gentleman here of middle age 
and objectionable appearance, who has evi- 
dently been bathing. If cleanliness is next 
to godliness, there is nevertheless, in some 
cases, a considerable interval; I am even 
inclined to believe that the proverb has 
done some harm, in persuading folks who 
patronize early ‘‘ dips” that they need not 
also be religious. The subject of our pres- 
ent observation—Mr. William Roberts—for 
instance, has ‘undoubtedly bathed, but I’ 
should question his having said his prayers. 
He is lying half-dressed upon the sand, 
with a short black pipe in his mouth, 
and an expression of countenance the re- 
verse of devotional. ‘* A month more, ” 
he soliloquizes, looking spitefully round 
upon the sapphire sea, and the cliffs begin- 
ning to glow in the growing sun-rays—‘“‘ a 
month more in this confounded hole.” 
From this remark, it may be gathered that 
the speaker was neither a painter nor a 
poet, which so far narrows the field of in- 
quiry; but it is still difficult to guess to 
what calling he belongs. Mere appearance 
is not always to be trusted in such a matter, 
but he does not look like a clergyman ; and, 
moreover, his attire—so far as it has at 
present advanced, which includes a red 
shirt and a pair of blue trousers—is scarcely 
clerical. Even if a white tie should lie 
among that heap of clothes which forms his 
pillow, it would not redeem him to that ex- 
tent. Viewed from a distance, he really 
forms a charming bit of colour—quite car- 
ries off the landscape, as the artists say ; 
but, as you get nearer, even the landscape, 
beautiful as it is, fails to carry him off. 
Cruel eyes, which shoot sidelong when he 
is addressed; a low retreating brow; and 
thin, white lips, foully mar a face which 
would otherwise be handsome, and make 
him, as it were, a blot upon that fair scene. 
What is he, and what does he there, insult- 
ing bountiful Nature with his ungrateful 
looks and his foul words? He is not drink- 
ing her health—this Trinculo of a fairer 
isle than Prospero’s—Ill warrant, though 
again and again he puts yonder brandy- 
flask to his lips. The fact is, that Mr. 
William Roberts, although a powerfully 
built fellow enough, feels, nothwithstanding 
his dip, a little shaky of a morning without 
this stimulus, under which it is satisfactory 
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to note that he revives. He rises, yawns, 
and stretches himself, and still half-clothed. 
saunters down to the very margin of the 
sea. It is at the lowest of a low spring- 
tide, and much that the sea at most times 
hides beneath its dainty fringes is now vis- 
ible; smooth breadths of silver sand, set 
with many a sparkling shell; and here a 
splendid star-fish, like a Catherine-wheel 
without the rim; and there a glittering 
mass, which is a living jelly. Vast speci- 
mens of what may possibly form mermaids’ 
chignons, sea-weeds of all sorts, strew the 
shore, or hang from the treacherous rocks, 
which are now left bare. Upon these, our 
new acquaintance, on his listless stroll, 
occasionally slips and slides, when his lan- 
guage is such as would shock Mr. Gosse, or 
any other admirer of the Common Objects 
of the Sea-shore. 

Mr. Roberts anathematizes all these can- 
didates for an aquarium under the generic 
but unscientific term of ‘‘ slime ;” and when 
a shell prettier than its fellows attracts his 
attention, he manifests his interest in the 
dainty treasure by scrunching it beneath his 
heel: or when he comes across a star-fish 
larger and more radiant than common, he 
Kicks it limb from limb—in default (one 
would say, to judge by his evil looks) of 
something human that would feel pain more. 
It is evident that this gentleman's temper, 
perhaps not naturally angelic, has of late 
been sadly ‘‘ tried, ” and that it has broken 
down under the ordeal. ‘‘ A month more, ” 
he once more soliloquizes, ‘‘of kicking 
one’s heels in this confounded island! One 
might just as well have been born a savage, 
as live as I have been living during the last 
year. Nothing to see but salt water, noth- 
ing to hear but salt water —and what an 
infernal row it can make! nothing to eat 
but what comes out of the salt water, and 
nothing to drink” —he took out his now 
empty brandy-flask, and surveyed it with a 
reproachful air — ‘‘ yes, nothing to drink 
but salt water. Then, when the time does 
come to get away, it will be the windy sea- 
son, and I may be kept here for weeks by 
the salt water. Iam not going to trust my- 
self in one of those cockle-shells of boats 
that they use’ in these parts — no, not if I 
know it, unless the sea is as smooth asa 
duck-pond. Why, it was just by that rock 
yonder that I saw two go down only last 
March; it was more exciting than a play; 
six men and a woman, and all drowned. I 
only wish that brute Richardson had been 
one of them. The idea of his giving me 
only half the money I had so richly earned, 
and refusing to pay the other half until the 
last day I was to be here, just to make him- 
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self certain of my remaining, and not com- 
ing home to trouble him, I suppose, the 
selfish, unfeeling scoundrel! I have a 

recious good mind to peach upon him yet. 

t’s all very well for him to say it could do 
me no good to have him lagged as well as 
myself; but it would have done me a deal 
of good. One of the bitterest morsels I 
have had in my mouth these five years was 
the thought that that villain got off scot- 
free when I was punished, and has been 
living in clover ever since. But once I get. 
the rest of that little consideration paid up, 
I'll worry him; I'll pay him out for keep- 
ing me in this cursed place until the iast 
minute. If he couldn’t have helped the 
other thing, he could have helped that. 
Pay him out? aye, it shall go hard if I don’t 
pay out‘everybody !” 

n this misanthropical frame of mind, Mr. 
William Roberts proceeded to complete his 
toilet, and then to climb the cliff-path that 
led by the side of the waterfall aforesaid 
into the garden-ground about the inn. 

On the lawn in front of the house stood a 
woman, middle-aged, but with some traces 
of beauty about her still; her hazel eyes 
would have been very handsome were it 
not for the timidity of their expression; and 
her features would have been well-shaped, 
but that they wereso wan. Though she did 
not look like a lady, the smile which came 
into her face as she caught sight of Mr. 
Roberts was very sweet, and her voice 
sounded gentle and tender as she called out 
in indifferent English: ‘* My dear Bill, how 
late you are! The coffee is getting quite 
cold.” 

‘*Then take care it gets warm again, 
that’s all,” was the growling and unreasona- 
ble response. 

The smile remained, but flickering inde- 
cisively, as though half afraid to stay upon 
her lips, and the voice was troubled and 
timid as it continued: ‘‘ You have been 
more than an hour, Bill; I almost began to 
think you were never coming.” 

** And devilish sorry you’d have been, I 
daresay, if I never had come,” answered the 
man gruffly. ‘‘Oh, yes, J know.” She 
had come forward to meet him, and tried to 

ut her hand on his shoulder lovingly, but 
o fenced it off. ‘* You are like dogs, you 
women, uncommon affectionate to those you 
are afraid of.” 

«« I was not afraid of you when I married 
you, Bill,” said she reproachfully, but still 
with a tenderness in her tone. 

‘* Was you not? Then that only shows 
you must have been a most owdacious 

oung fool. But you ar’n’t a fool now, at 

east in that respect, Ireckon. You learned 
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who was to be master precious soon;” and 
Mr. Roberts for the first time that morning 
indulged himself with a burst of merriment. 

**] did indeed, Bill,” sighed the woman 
wearily ; and turning from him to hide her 
tears, she led the way into the house. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MR. ROBERTS AT HOME. 


Ir was a pleasant chamber enough, if 
somewhat scantily furnished, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Roberts sat at breakfast; and the 
table was plentifully supplied not only with 
well-cooked fish, but various potted meats 
and preserved delicacies. The room and 
its accessories, indeed, would have been 
pronounced by any impartial looker-on as 
much superior to what are commonly used 
by those in the same station in life as Mr. 
and Mrs. Roberts. Yet one of the pair, at 
least, seemed greatly dissatisfied with what 
was provided for him; his language to the 
fried soles was shocking, and the coffee was 
consigned to a much warmer place than the 
kitchen before he sent it out thither to be 
heated. But after he had eaten and drunk, 
although his appetite (by reason, perhaps, 
of his previous devotion to the brandy) was 
by no means so good as his friends might 
have wished it to be, Mr. Roberts grew 
somewhat mollified, and by the time he had 
lit his pipe and smoked a little, could be 
addressed, as the partner of his fortunes 
was well aware, without dread of immedi- 
ate personal violence. As this favourable 
opportunity never lasted long, nor recurred 
before the same time on the morrow, it was 
highly necessary, if his lady had any wish 
for conversation, to take advantage of it; 
and she did so upon the present occasion. 

‘** The packet will be here at ten o’clock 
or so, my dear, our landlady tells me. It 
has been sighted an hour ago. Perhaps 
it will bring us some letters.” 

** Who wants letters? I don’t,” was the 
discouraging rejoinder. 

‘** But it is so very long, Bill, since we 
have heard anything from—from your 
folks at home.” 

‘* For my part, I hope it will be longer. 
Who wants to hear? say I again. What is 
the good of hearing, unless, indeed, it was 
to say that the old man was dead! ” 

**O Bill, how can you talk so!” 

‘* Ah, yes, that’s mighty fine. You can 
afford to be shocked, you can, because, you 
lucky slut, you never had a father, least- 
ways as I ever heard on. [I say, in your 


case, there never was an old chap of the 
age of Methuselah living on and on, as 
though Death had forgotten him, and stand- 
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ing between his only son and his expecta- 
tions. Father indeed! A nice father he’s 
been tome. Why, he wouldn’t even get into 
the witness-box, and swear me off before 
the beaks, as he might ha’ done, and pre- 
vented all what happened afterwards, in- 
cluding my being moped to death on this 
precious island.” 

** And yet, dear, I am sure we have never 
lived half so well, or been half so comfort- 
able, and free from cares and fears, as we 
have been here.” 

‘*And who have you got to thank for 
that but me,” was the inconsistent reply. 
‘* Wasn't it my doing? Haven't I paid for 
it not only with money earned, but with my 
skin?” 

‘* Indeed, dear Bill, I do think I suffered 
almost as much as you, while you were be- 
ing so pun —so ill-used.” 

**Do you? Then all I can say is, you 
are most confoundedly mistaken. Bread 
and water, and hard work — not to mention 
being cooped up within stone walls —are 
a deal worse, let me tell you, than hurt 
done to the feelings. I wish they had tried 
to hurt my feelings, instead of what they 
did do. I wish it had been my father as 
they put in quod, instead of me; and then 
you would have seen how patiently I would 
have put up with it.” 

‘*] know it must have been bad, Bill. 
My heart bled for you all the time; it did 
indeed. And I do hope — oh, I do so hope 
— that you may never again do anything as 
may bring you into such trouble again ! ” 

‘‘If you go on talking like that,” mut- 
tered Mr. Roberts with an ugly look, ‘I 
shall bring myself into trouble with a ven- 
geance, and that upon your own account, 
you white-faced fool. Ain’t it bad enough 
to have this misfortune thrown in my face 
by other people, or, at least, of running the 
risk of having it thrown, wherever I am, 
wherever I go, without you doing it?” 

‘*Then why not stay here, Bill?” inter- 
rupted the woman, clasping her hands, and 
speaking very hurriedly. ‘* No one knows 
it here, no one ever can know it. We have 
enough and to spare for a long time to 
come, to keep us as we are living now; and 
who knows but that before it is all gone, 
those expectations of which a speak may 
turn to realities. I will work for you, slave 
for you. The seigneur’s lady told me only 
yesterday that my lace-work, if I should 
ever need to sell it, would fetch a great 
deal among some great folks she knows. 
Let us stay here, where you are safe, and 
out of temptation. Oh, never let us go back 
again to where all is suspicion, and fear, 
and danger, and one never knows what 
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shame and sorrow the morrow may bring 
forth. We have never been so well off as 
we are here. What a pleasant house this 
is to dwell in; and only think how cheap in 
this place are the things you value most — 
more, I sometimes think, even than me — 
the brandy, and the wine, and the tobacco.” 

‘** There is something in that,” observed 
Mr. Roberts, moodily, ‘‘ although all the 
rest is twaddle, except about the lace-work. 
I don’t forbid you to sell anything for what 
it will fetch, only you must say it’s fora 
charity, and not for ourselves. It will 
never do to let folks here suppose that I 
am anything else than a pe «mo living 
upon his independent means, as indeed 
Iam.” 

As he sat with his feet lodged on the cor- 
ner of the table, squirting tobacco-juice 
upon the carpet, and occasionally using a 
fork instead of a toothpick, the islanders 
(including the seigneur’s lady): must have 
been insular indeed if they assigned to Mr. 
William Roberts the social rank which he 
thus arrogated to himself; but it was plain 
that the speaker entertained no doubt of 
their credulity. 

If Mrs. Roberts had had a little more of 
that wisdom so often attributed to her sex, 
and which the serpent, perhaps, gave to Eve 
in not excessive compensation for damages, 
she would have permitted her husband to 
chew undisturbed that cud of reflection for 
which he was now obviously inclined, and 
left the seed of her suggestion alone to 
germ and ripen of itself. But she impru- 
dently renewed her solicitations. 

‘*Dear Bill,” she recommenced, ‘‘ you 
cannot think how I wish I could persuade 
you not to leave this place until some really 
better fortune smiles upon you. We have 
nothing to complain of here “ 

‘* What!” broke in the man impatiently, 
*‘nothing to complain of? It is all very 
well for you, who have got me all to your- 
self, to cozen and make a fool of, but it’s 
not well for me. Why, I have not a soul 
to speak to from morning to night. Even 
if there is anybody worth speaking to, 
which I deny, they can jabber nothing else 
but French. Do you think I am one of 
those idiots who can stare at the sky and 
sea all day, and want no other society than 
gulls and kittiwakes, like that painter who 
was here last month?— You? Yes, of 
course, I have you, who, however, are 
neither so young nor so pretty as you used 
to be. There, you need not cry, you 
ninny ; it’s no fault of yours, of course, and 
I don’t say but what you are well 
enough in your way; only a man wants a 
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man to talk to him, and to smoke with him, 
and to drink with him. You are no com- 
pany to a long-headed fellow like me — how 
should you be?” 

*‘I am very sorry, Bill,” replied the 
woman, sadly; ‘*I do my best. There was 
a time when you said you could be happy 
with me anywhere, and I am sure this 
place, of all others that I have seen or read 
of, seems made to be happy in.” And she 
turned towards the window, as though to 
gage upon the fair prospect it afforded, or 
perhaps to hide her tears. 

**T wonder where, now, did this woman 
mg up that sort of nonsense?” observed 

1r. William Roberts, soliloquizing. ** Not 
from her mother, if all tales I have heard 
of her be true; and not from Jem Dean, 
the trainer, who brought her up. I wonder 
whether he was her uncle? He ought to 
have been something nearer, since he gave 
her a hundred pounds as a wedding dowry ; 
and yet she never could have inherited such 
notions from him. Well, I suppose I must 
humour her a bit, so long as we are shut up 
alone together in this wretched hole.— Look 
here, Bess; I am not angry with you, you 
know; why should I be? It’s only that I 
felt a little moped.” 

**I am glad it was only that, Bill,” re- 
turned she quietly, but still keeping her 
face averted. 

‘© Of course it was. Now, don’t be in 
the sulks: remember what my mother told 
_ that you would always find me a good 

usband, if only you kept a smiling face. 
But I do hate black looks and especially in 
one’s wife.” 

Mrs. Roberts sighed; and turning from 
the window came towards her husband with 
the smile required. ‘‘ Your mother was 
always very fond of you, Bill, and I am 
afraid she spoiled you just a little.” 

‘* My father made up for that,” was the 
sullen reply, ‘* for he never had a civil word 
to say to me; and as for the old woman, she 
seems to have got over her extreme devo- 
tion to her offspring, since she has not 
written to me for near a twelvemonth.” 

‘* Well, Bill you must allow you don’t 
give much encouragement to your corre- 
spondents, as you never answer their 
letters.” 

‘* Why should I, when they’ve got noth- 
ing inside of ’em ? I answered Richard- 
son’s sharp enough when he sent me half 
that money instead of the whole of it— 
curse him! What’s the good of such let- 
ters? Why, the very last from the old 
woman had nothing else in it than the news 
that Ellen was likely to marry that stuck-up 
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fellow John Denton, as if I wanted to hear 
anything about her, and much less that. I 
hate her, and I hate the man! ” 

‘*Why should you hate poor Ellen, 
Bill?” returned Mrs. Roberts with some 
faint show of excitement in her tone. 
‘** I'm sure she has never knowingly done 
you any harm.” 

‘*Knowingly or not, she has done me 
harm, and it’s my belief she’s a precious cun- 
ning minx. Why has my father taken such 
a fancy to her, instead of to me? It is 
true that I do not care a snap of the fingers 
whether he cottons to me or not, since 
nothing can possibly come of it as matters 
stand; but in case he ever came into that 
property about which he is always dream- 
ing, it would be a pretty thing if that slip 
of a girl should get a great slice of it; 
you would see the harm of it then, quick 
enough, I suppose.” 

‘*T am sure, Bill, in such a case, and 
— that there was plenty left for you, 

should never grudge her what she got, for 
she has been a real good friend to us, and 
always did her best to reconcile her grand- 
father with you. Indeed, but for her, we 
should never have been married at all.” 

** And how do I know —supposing, for 
the sake of argument, that our marriage 
has turned out the success you seem to take 
for granted — that that was not all a scheme 
of hers, to set my father against me for 
good and all ?” 

‘*A scheme, Bill! Why, Nelly was but 
a child when she persuaded her grandfather, 
with her pretty artless ways, to give his 
consent to our wedding; and if it was a 
scheme, your mother was also concerned in 
it, and 1 don’t suppose you would impute 
any evil motive to her?” 

** Well, I don’t suppose she meant any 
harm,” returned Mr. Roberts with a sneer, 
‘* although she may have done harm for all 
that.” 

“In getting you 
William ?” 

**T did not say so, though you may wear 
it if the cap fits. You seem most uncom- 
mon cantankerous this morning. All that 
I intended to observe was, that I don’t be- 
lieve Miss Ellen is such an innocent dove 
as you paint her ” 

“She was wonderful kind and good to 
me—kinder even than your mother— 
when you were in trouble, Bill, that’s all 
I've got to say.” 

‘*You’re wise then, ma’am; for you 
have already said more than enough. 
When I observe, ‘I hate this man, or this 
woman ’— for which, too, I happen to have 
good reasons —I do not wish to hear their 


married to me, 





virtues descanted upon. For the future, 
understand that, if you please.” 

There was along pause. Then, in a tone 
which was intended to be propitiatory, Mr. 
Roberts observed: ‘*Didn’t you say the 
packet would be coming in about ten 
o'clock, Bess ? I think I shall take a stroll 
down to the harbour.” 

The change of voice, even though it was 
but the alteration from downright menace 
to bare civility, called up the colour in the 
woman’s cheeks as she caught up his straw- 
hat, with anxious eagerness to please, and 
placed it upon his head. Mr. Roberts 
nodded in gracious acknowledgment of this 
service. ‘* I daresay you'd like to come with 
me yourself?” growled he reluctantly. 

** Indeed — indeed, I should, Bill,” cried 
she joyfully. **We have not been out for 
a walk together for weeks, and it’s such a 
beautiful day! I will not keep you two 
minutes while I put on my bonnet.” And 
off she ran up-stairs. 

‘*She ought to go on with that lace- 
work,” muttered Mr. William Roberts dis- 
contentedly. ‘If she really can get money 
for it, every hour she wastes is a dead loss 
tome. Iam afraid I am spoiling Mrs. W. 
R. with these sort of treats. ut, how- 
ever, it’s only once and away; and I'll see 
that she works all the harder.” The sense 
of this excessive indulgence of Mrs. W. 
R.’s fancy seemed presently, however, to 
affect his temper. ‘* Come, be quick, can’t 
you? I’mnot going to wait here all day,” 
bellowed he from the foot of the stairs; 
and with that he lounged out of the house 
alone, leaving his wife to follow him. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MIST OF BLOOD. 


Pernaps one of the secrets of the happi- 
ness of this happy isle (which let us call 
Formosa) was, that there was no regular 
posts; no pestiferous missives waiting on 
the breakfast-table to introduce us at once 
to a world of cares. Letters came, of 
course, but at no stated times, and only as 
convenience offered — that is to say, when 
a sailing-packet, or even a pleasure-boat, 
happened to come over from the neighbour- 
ing and larger island, between which and 
England intercourse was direct and con- 
stant enough. If the winds were violent, 
or contrary, correspondence was intermitted 
for whole weeks together; while, as for 
public matters — things such as the news- 
papers chronicle — the inhabitants of this 
blessed spot knew nothing whatever of 
them until they became matters of history, 
and cared nothing for them even then. 
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The Norman Conquest was the last event 
of general interest that had any particular 
bearing on Formosa and its affairs. 

The arrival of this occasional sailing- 
packet, of which the mistress of the inn had 
spoken, was quite an event in the island. 
It generally brought over a crowd of ex- 
cursionists; such of whom as sea-sickness 
had not too much prostrated, dispersed 
themselves all over the place, to the admira- 
tion of the natives. It was hard to say 
which was most astonished by the aspect of 
the other—the visitors (mostly imported 
from London into the larger island by a 
steamer, for which the little’ harbour of 
Formosa offered no accommodation) or the 
aborigines. The former of necessity brought 
their own provisions, and picknicked on 
the shore, or in sheltered hollows of the 
downs; the latter (or at least the juvenile 
part of them) stood round at a respect- 
ful distance, listening with rapture to the 
popping of the pale-ale corks, and hoping 
that a goodly store of empty bottles would 
presently reward their patience, as it com- 
monly did: if not the rose, they had been 
near the rose, and smelt very strong of 
it; and the water that the native urchins 
poured into the same, was held to be almost 
beer, and drunk with due approval. 

On the present occasion, the news of the 
coming packet had spread through the three 
miles and a half which constitute the 
length of Formosa, and the mile and a half 
to siz feet that forms its breadth. From 
many a sheltered farm or cottage, nestling 
in its few yards of Devon-like lane, trooped 
forth the island folk toward the harbour; 
and Mr. William Roberts and his wife went 
with them. Calm as was the day, it was 
pleasant to see the little vessel, as it neared 
the land and met the recoiling waves, bury 
its prow beneath them, and rise and dip 
again, till its wet decks shone in the sun, 
and to hear the predictions, uttered in the 
Formosa tongue, concerning the condition 
of the expected voyagers. Youth at the 
stern, and Pleasure at the prow— or vice 
versd —or amid-ships, have never yet 
reached that island shore without a prepar- 
atory tossing; and to-day formed no excep- 
tion. But, to the great disappointment of 
the natives, there was no excursion-party 
this particular morning on board at all; 
the packet was only laden with stores — 
some to stock the seigneur’s house — which 
is quite a mansion for these parts — and 
some for the landlady of the inn. ‘* And, 
by-the-bye,” said the skipper, as he made 
over her property to the latter lady, ‘‘ the 
postmaster asked me to bring this ‘ere for 
some gentleman who is staying at your 
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house, I believe ;” and with that, he hand- 
ed her a letter, directed to ‘* William Rob- 
erts, Esq., Formosa, Channel Islands.” 

**Didn’t I say, Bill, that I thought you 
would get a letter this morning?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Roberts, as her husband took 
the epistle, and stood with it in his hand, 
regarding the superscription with much dis- 
satisfaction. 

‘* Well; and what if you did? It’s no 
great treasure now it has come. It is not 
from Richardson with the rest of the dibs, 
as I half hoped it might be; it’s only from 
the old woman;” and he roughly disen- 
gaged his arm from his wife’s fingers, and 
tore open the envelope with contempt. 

‘*But what does she say, Bill? —Good 
heavens, how strange you look! Are they 
all well at the cottage? Nothing is wrong 
with Nelly, I dotrust ?” 

She peeped over his shoulder — her fear 
of her eckens lost for the moment in her 
anxiety to learn the news — but he pushed 
her back with his elbow before she could 
read a line, and thrust the missive into his 
pocket. 

** You mind your own business, will you ? 
The letter is mine, not yours; and just be- 
cause you are so prying, you shan’t see it. 
— No, there’s nobody ill — there, I'll tell 
you that much; and there’s no news at all, 
at least that you have anything to do with. 
—Now, go home. You make all these 
idiots as curious as yourself. Go home, I 
say; I wish to be alone.” And with that 
he turned upon his heel, and walked hastily 
towards the little tunnel that led into the 
interior of the island. 

The violence of his language and de- 
meanour had attracted quite a little crowd 
of wondering folk about them, and among 
them the kind-hearted woman of the inn. 

‘*Tam afraid, ma’am,” said she simply, 
and in imperfect English, ‘‘ that that was 
bad news I gave your husband, since it has 
put him out so.” 

‘Yes, that was it,” replied Mrs. Roberts 
eagerly. ‘‘ It took him so by surprise, that 
he was scarcely master of himself, poor fel- 
low.” 

‘* He need not have been angry with you, 
however, since you didn’t write it. But 
that’s the way of men. When the nets 
break, or the fish don’t come, it’s always us 
wives who suffer for it.” 

This remark seemed to be so philosophic 
and noteworthy, that the speaker translated 
it into the local tongue for the benefit of 
her fellow-country-women who stood round, 
from whom there at once broke forth unan- 
imous demonstrations of assent. 

‘* Yet my good man is a better one than 
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he, thank God!” said one with a glance at 
Mr. William Roberts’ retr ating figure. 

‘** You are right, Annett2,” said the land- 
lady, ‘‘ for if ever there ‘was a pig anda 
coward it is that one, and this poor unhap- 
py creature has to bear with him.” 

Mrs. Roberts was fortunately wholly ig- 
norant of the Formosa dialect, so that for 
all that she knew, the sympathy expressed 
in the faces around her extended to her hus- 
band as well as to herself; without the least 
idea of undutifulness, therefore, she nod- 
ded and smiled gratefully, by way of reply, 
and then made her way, like an obedient 
wife as she was, to the house she had so 
lately quitted. 

In the meantime, the rapid strides of her 
late companion had carried him far away 
into the solitude he desired. The six feet 
of soil to which, as I have said, the breadth 
of Formosa did at one spot dwindle, was, 
in fact, the summit of a lofty ridge, which 
connected, as by an isthmus, one portion 
of the island with the other, the smaller, 
which was hence called Little Formosa, as 
though it were an independent territory. 
This narrow pathway, which might have 
been defended by half-a-dozen men against 
a host unprovided with firearms, formed, in 
fact, a sort of natural bridge, and was one 
of the most remarkable of human highways. 
It was nearly five hundred feet long, and 
totally unprotected on either side from 
—- that sank sheer into the sea at 
eastan equal distance. Across this Roberts 
made his way, not without tremors, and sat 
down beneath the shadow of a huge rock 
on the further side. Wrapped as he was 
in his own selfish thoughts, the solitude and 
grandeur of the scene around him had yet 
some effect even upon his sordid mind. 
The distant and unknown continent to east- 
ward, the illimitable sea on north and south, 
and the perilous track he had just traversed, 
and which seemed to cut him off from his 
fellow-men, struck him with that sort of 
awe which perhaps the devils feel who be- 
lieve and tremble. His mind, like theirs, 
was full of evil; and yet the news of what 
was certainly a great piece of good fortune 
had just arrived to him. With one more 
look around, to make sure that he was 
alone, he set himself to read the letter, 
whose tidings he had gathered but from a 
single glance. These were couched in af- 


fectionate terms indeed, though the form 
of expression touched him not at all. 


*My Dearest Witty — At last our dreams 
have come true, and we are rich “olks forever! I 
write this letter from Redcomte Manor, the 
home of your fathers, and the piace, dear boy, 
which you will one day inherit. That thought, 
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Willy, is the one that has been uppermost in my 
mind ever since this glad news came. Hencefor- 
ward, I feel sure you will be no cause of sorrow 
to your parents. You will have no temptation 
to do wrong, and you will be grateful to God, 
who has thus henceforth placed you above tempt- 
ation. My heart is very full, Willy. I write 
this under the roof where, fifty years ago, I was 
but a servant, and now [ am the mistress of it 
all, But my own altered position is nothing 
compared with the change that is awaiting you. 
It is this, above all things, for which I thank 
Heaven on my bended knees. Your father has 
forgiven you, and ali will be now well —I fel, 
I am sure it will. You will give your enemies 
— those who must now needs be jealous of you, 
I mean—no opportunity of evil-speaking for 
the future. You will be a new man. Come 
home, then, darling, to wealth and happiness, 
and your loving mother’s arms. Let us bea 
united family. Bess will be welcome too. It is 
not for me, of all people, to make objections to 
her upon the ground of her low birth, although, 
of course, under the circumstances, it seems a 
pity now that your marriage took place, since 
any girl in the country would be proud and hap- 
py to wed you. But be sure you give Bess my 
love, and Ellen’s. It has been decided that El- 
len’s match is to be broken off with John Den- 
ton. She is to be the bride, your father says, 
of some great man, perhaps a lord. [ am all in 
a whirl, and scarcely know what I write; but I 
know this, that until I see my boy here, [ shall 
take no pleasure in the splendour and plenty 
that surround me. Come then, come home, my 
darling, to your loving mother, 
Mary Bracksorn, 

‘* Of course, I direct this letter, as usual, but 
you will henceforth bear your own name, and, 
I am sure, will never again’’— the ‘‘ again ”’ 
was carefully crossed out, but William Roberts 
deciphered it, and it made his brow grow very 
dark — *‘ will never disgrace it. We give out 
that you have been abroad — for your health.’’ 


Of all the contents of this epistle, next to 
the news itself which it conveyed, one sen- 
tence affected the reader most, and indeed 
seemed to stand out from the rest, as 
though it had been written in some different 
colour; and yet it had probably been set 
down by the writer with less thought than 
she had given to any other part of the com- 
position, since it was in truth a mere incon- 
trovertible statement of fact: ‘* Although, 
of course, under the circumstances, it seems 
a pity now that your marriage took place.” 

““*A pity!’” muttered William Black- 
burn, as we may now call him: ‘‘ it is a curse 
which will cling to me forever. That wo- 
man will be a millstone round my neck. 
To think that such a withered, white-faced 
jade should stand for ever between me and 
this good luck !—‘ Any girl in the country, 
would be proud and happy to wed you.’— 
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Of course she would; but what’s the use of 
that when I’m married already? Miss 
Ellen foresaw this when she coaxed father 
over to give his consent to it. She’s a cun- 
ning fox, if ever there was one; but I will 
be even with her yet. She thinks to make 
some splendid match, quite different from 
mine, does she, and to look down upon her 
uncle chained to this log, this drudge!” 
His passion was frightful to witness. He 
pel ow his fist, and shook it at the broad 
bright sun in impotent malice. He scowled 
at the smiling sea, that lay so far beneath 
him that he could scarcely hear it lap upon 
the crags; and as he did so, a darker 
scheme than any that had ever yet crossed 
his brain came over it. It made his cheeks 
pale and his frame tremble, as though with 
sudden cold; and from mere dread of dwell- 
ing on it, he took up the letter again, and 
read it half through, stopping at that same 
paragraph which seemed to him now to be 
inscribed in letters of blood. ‘‘ A pity to 
have thus thrown himselfaway! Yes, it was 
indeed a woful misfortune to have tied him- 
self to this faded fool; but was it necessa- 
rily an irremediable one? Suppose she 
were to die!” 

A cloud came between earth and sun; 
and William Blackburn started up in ter- 
ror, for, for the moment, he thought the 
shadow of some spectator was upon him 
reading what he read, and somehow cogni- 
zant of the thought he thought. But he was 
quite alone. No eye of man was on him; 
no sound nor trace of man was to be heard 
nor seen. About asolitary pinnacle of rock 
that stood in the sea, like the steeple of 
some church submerged, a cloud of sea- 
fowl clanged and clung afar off; but there 
was no other sign of life; not a sail flecked 
the sea, nor pennon of smoke above a 
steamer’s track marred the clear sky. 

‘* Suppose she were to die!” She was 
thin and pale enough to be near death; 
while he, on the other hand, was robust and 
strong. She had always been ailing ever 
since he had known her, and that was of 
itself a trouble and nuisance, and very hard 
on any husband surely. But creaking 
doors hang long, and how many years 
might she not last? Years? Nay, if once 
he took her back with him to Redcombe, 
would not mischief be done enough to last 
for many a year? What young girl of 
family and fortune, such as this letter spoke 
of, would care to be the second to such a 
first ?— the natural daughter of some turfite, 
and whose mother (for all he knew) might 
be alive even yet, and turn up some day to 
cloud his prospects still more darkly. Once 
let it be known that he had become rich, 
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and his wife was . | to find relatives 
enough and to spare. Uncle Dean was not 
a nice sort of a connection to begin with, 
and knew a great deal more about his 
nephew by marriage than was convenient. 
Richardson himself had known the girl 
years ago. She would prove a link with 
the very set with which, above all things, 
it was necessary for him to break off. Then 
there came into his mind, unbidden, a cer- 
tain story of a man and wife, who, being 
miserable, had agreed to die together, the 
one being in earnest, and the other not. 
The woman, who dearly loved her husband, 
was anxious to escape with him into some 
other world which might be less cruel; but 
the man desired to remain in this one, only 
to be rid of his wife. It was decided that 
they should take some instantaneous poison, 
sitting back to back, so (as the man sug- 
gested) they might not watch each other's 
dying agonies; and the wife died accord- 
ingly ; but her cunning mate did but pre- 
tend to take his portion, and lived on, a 
free and unencumbered man. 

This tale had struck him when he first 
heard of it, and he had often recalled its 
details; but now he seemed to see the 
crime enacted as in a picture, and he recog- 
nized the features of the woman well — for 
it was Bess. 

Once more, as if to escape from his own 
thoughts, he applied himself to the letter. 
Thousand devils! what was this? He 
could scarcely read a line. Was his sight 
failing? A thick red mist, almost as red as 
blood, seemed to pervade all things. His 
very hands were damp with it, and he held 
them close to his eyes to convince himself 
that it was not really blood upon them. 
The ocean had disappeared from beneath 
him; the sea-fowl had ceased to scream. 
Something, he knew not what, such as he 
had somewhere read of, must have hap- 
pened to his brain, and he was going to be 
very ill. He would go back to Bess at 
once, who knew something of doctoring, 
and was, at all events, an excellent nurse. 
He rose and groped his way towards home. 
How dear it seemed to him now, that place 
where kindly hands and loving tenderness 
was awaiting him, if only he could but get 
there! His alarm about the state of his 
health was so absorbing, that for a few min- 
utes he forgot the perilous nature of the 

ath he was pursuing, when suddenly a 
ight breeze touched his face, and the red 
mist, which was only a sudden sea-fog 
of intense thickness, which the sun-rays 
coloured luridly, but strove to penetrate in 
vain, was lifted for a moment like the cor- 
ner of a curtain, and shewed him where he 
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was. Upon either side a sheer precipice, 
and behind him that unprotected track he 
had even shuddered to tread in the broad 
daylight. He saw the white foam gleam- 
ing, and the cruel jagged rocks pointing up 
at him hundreds of feet below, and then the 
curtain dropped again. To go on, to go 
back, in that palpable darkness, was equal- 
ly to die. Even to stand where he was, 
with his brain turning round — for this time 
the blood was really rushing to his brain — 
and his knees knocking together, as they 
did, in the extremity of his terror, was al- 
most as perilous. But he slowly sank down 
on his knees, and stretching himself out at 
full length upon the narrow way, clutched 
its rocky edges with bothhands. ‘* Inever 
meant to kill her; I swear I never did,” 
murmured the wretched creature in his 
agony; for it seemed to him, indeed, as 
though hell was gaping wide for him. 
**She has been a good wife to me, better 
than I deserve; and why should I wish her 
dead ?” 

Had it not been for the deep humiliation 
of the moral spectacle which he thus afford- 
ed, anything more ludicrous than the posi- 
tion of Mr. William Roberts it would be 
impossible to conceive. He resembled, 
more than anything human, one of those 
vermin which we see stretched out and 
nailed to the barn-doors by some inartistic 
game keeper. Nay, in contrast with the 
sublime grandeurs that lay around him — 
in the awful presence which Nature shewed 
—he looked more loathsome and grovelling 
than any such mere creeping thing. And 
there he lay, for nearly an hour, until the 
veil was lifted from the face of the sun, and 
earth and sky and sea once more rejoiced 
in the summer noontide. Then he rose, 
though trembling still, and made his way 
to safety and what was by comparison the 
mainland, where he relieved his feelings by 
a long string of execrations. 

Again he sat down, and conned the letter, 
the contents of which one would have 
imagined he had by this time learned by 
heart; but so far was this from being the 
ease, that he suddenly struck it with his 
hand, and leaped up with a curse, as though 
some adder had lain hidden in its folds, and 
bitten him. ‘* What’s this?” cried he 
aloud, and pointing to the date at the top 
of the sheet, which had hitherto escaped his 
notice, ‘* ‘September,’ she writes here, and 
this is August! Why, I ought to have 


received this news a year ago.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


IT IS AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NOBODY 
GOOD. 


Or course, folks do occasionally receive 
letters a little late, if one may believe the 
correspondents of the Times, who write 
with such indignation to complain of no 
less than three-quarters of an hour’s delay 
in their suburban delivery; the nature of 
things compels, also, some to come to hand 
considerably after date, as when a missive 
arrives from the Underworld (as it often 
does), the writer of which may have done 
with either hemisphere four months before 
we get it, and learn the poor soul’s intention 
to ‘*come home” for good by the next 
mail: but the delay of eleven months in the 
transmission of a missive from England to 
the Channel Islands was certainly quite un- 
accountable, notwithstanding the irregular 
postal arrangements of Formosa. What 
might not have happened at Redcombe 
Manor between the time of that Jetter’s dis- 
patch and of its arrival! was the thought 
that now drove its recipient almost frantic. 
And why, when she received no answer, did 
not his mother write again? Perhaps the 
old woman was dead, and his father and 
niece had been left to carry on their schemes 
against him without any opposition! Ellen 
might have married by this time, and 
secured an ample settlement at his own 
expense ; or the old man might have died, 
and left her his sole heiress ! 

One thing only presented itself to his 
mind in the shape of comfort, if such a 
word as comfort can be applied to such a 
mind. If he had been so long kept in 
ignorance of matters at Redcombe, they 
also — the folks at home — were equally in 
the dark with respect to his affairs, nor were 
they curious, as he was, to learn what 
during the intervening period might have 
happened. He had not the character of a 
good correspondent; indeed his mother 
and Ellen both knew him far too well to 
expect to hear from him about anything, 
while his father appeared to entertain no 
interest in him whatsoever. It would, 
therefore, not astonish the family that he 
should have delayed to communicate to 
them the intelligence of any occurrence, no 
matter of what importance. And, perhaps, 
in reply to this same letter, and before he 
appeared at the Manor-house in person, he 
might have certain news to send them of 
some moment. 

Should this news be true or false? was 
the question which, his first burst of passion 
having subsided, Mr. William Blackburn 
was now meditating as he strolled slowly 
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homeward. It lay within his own power to 
make it either true or false, aud the reflec- 
tion that in the one case he would be telling 
a lie did not, we may be sure, affect the 
balance by a feather’s weight. He had 


chosen purposely an indirect and unfre- | 


quented route across the fields, and his 
devious footsteps presently brought him to a 
very singular spot, which would, anywhere 
else but in Formosa, have been held in 
great esteem as a local lion. A huge circu- 
lar hole, descending into what was shore at 
low tide, and sea at high, lay immediately 
before him. It was set in a green field, and 
the edges of the dreadful place were gay 
with wild-flowers — but it looked all the 
more terrible for these peaceful accessories. 
The noise of the waves, when the tide was 
up, as now, could be heard even on so calm 
a day at a great distance off, like muffled 
thunder; and in storm, the roaring of the 
imprisoned sea there pervaded the whole 
isle ; but not in the wildest tempest had its 
foam been seen above the chasm. It boiled 
and raged as in some mighty caldron, but 
it could not boil over, by reason of the 
depth of the place, which was many hun- 
dred feet. To this abyss the approach was 
wholly unprotected, since it has generally 
a warning voice of its own, that no one 
could fail to hear. Attracted by the sound, 
although he had heard it many a time 
before, Mr. William Blackburn once more 
assumed that abject attitude which became 
his character so well, and crawled on hands 
and knees to the very brink. He had been 
told a legend of some smail spaniel, which 
had been caught by the tide in this awful 
spot, making its way to the surface and 
escaping; but it required faith indeed in 
whomsoever had once looked down ‘‘ the 
well-hole ” to believe such a tale. The feat 
could never have been accomplished by any 
wingless creature. Whatever living thing 
on four feet, or on two, might have been so 
imprudent as to venture in there while 
the rising tide was near the mouth, must, 
without doubt, have perished; while, if a 
man fell over from above, he would either 
be dashed to pieces on the rock-strewn 
floor, or drowned, and presently carried 
out to sea never to be beheld again. And 
‘* how easily.” thought Mr. William Black- 
burn, ‘‘ if he were curious, and not careful, 
a man might fall over this unprotected rim 
— or a woman!” 

This line of thought, which, when he 
commenced it a few hours ago, had given 
him some disturbance, and later, even 
remorse, was now pursued by him without 
scruple. It was no longer startling, since 
it was not new; and-as for that brief access 


'of regret at having entertained it, he con- 
' sidered himself to have been taken unfair 
‘advantage of in the matter—to have been 
‘actuated by bodily fear, under which in- 
fluence the law absolves us from all promises, 
and much more therefore from mere mental 
resolutions. There are many men of this 
same description, and whose ideas perhaps 
only require the same circumstances to 
flow in the same hideous channel. Mere 
egotists — though, fortunately, the  sufli- 
ciently momentous occasion does not often 
tempt them — are always prepared to car- 
|ry out their principles to the end. They 
regard the supreme Providence as another 
Ego, with whose will their own is sometimes 
unhappily at variance; but they hope to 
have their own way, on any really scrious 
oint, nevertheless. Moreover, Mr. Wil- 
iam Blackburn was not altogether singular 
in his secret belief, that there was not such 
a very great inequality between those two 
egos; not, indeed, in importance (albeit 
the sense of his own importance was over- 
whelming, and outweighed that of all the 
rest of the human family), but in power. 
That is to say, although when sick, or at 
sea (or lying on his stomach, with a preci- 
pice on’ each side of him), he was ready 
enough to acknowledge his inferiority, when 
in rude health, and standing on terra firma, 
it seemed to him (notwithstanding he would 
have been slow to acknowledge it) that him- 
self and the Supreme Government of the 
Universe were upon pretty equal terms. 
Whatever may be false in the philosophy of 
persons of this description, they are all emi- 
nently practical. ‘The absence of the 
gentler emotions and all soft influences 
from external nature, as well as (in the 
present case at least) the moral deafness to 
all charms of literature and art, leave their 
mind free, and clear, as it were, its decks 
for action. Thus, many a more powerful 
intellect, in the contemplation of such a 
deed as that with which Mr. William Black- 
burn’s brain was busy, would have embar- 
rassed itself with pros and cons of a more 
or less sentimental sort, even after the 
question was virtually decided. But it was 
not so with him; having once settled the 
matter, he could give all his attention to 
details. He took out his watch, and cal- 
culated how much time he had to complete 
his arrangements before leaving the island, 
as he had resolved to do by the same packet 
that brought him the letter. He did not like 
trusting himself, even in that valm weather, 
in a fishing-boat, since storms arose so sud- 
| denly in those treacherous seas. There was, 
he had noticed, a good deal of unlading to be 
i done, and he knew the skipper had relatives 
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in Formosa whom he would probably visit, 
so that it, was almost certain the vessel 
would remain until late in the afternoon. 
He had, therefore, three or four good hours 
to spare. 

There were two considerations, however, 
which troubled him a good deal. The tide 
would soon be going out, and leave the 
well-hole bare and open to observation both 
from above and below; so that if an acci- 
dent, such as he anticipated, were to a 

en to anybody before evening, there would 
” some chance, however small, of its being 
discovered. This was certainly unlucky. 
Secondly, he bitterly regretted having acted 
so roughly towards his wife in the presence 
of so many people on the beach that morn- 
ing. This might be construed by them as 
a serious domestic quarrel, instead of the 
very usual incident that it really was, and, 
in case of her immediate disappearance, 
might excite suspicion against him. These 
two circumstances gave him considerable 
uneasiness, and even caused him to waver 
in the resolution he had formed. Yet he 
could not put off the matter in hand for a 
more seasonable opportunity; his impa- 
tience to reach Redcombe Manor was too 
feverish and absorbing; and there was no 
knowing within a week or two when the 
packet might come again. Moreover, 
although so entirely free from sentimental 
feelings, there was something unpleasant to 
him in the idea of sharing the same bed 
and board with one whom he had thus pre- 
destinated to disappear; and if, after his 
plan had been effected, no matter how satis- 
factorily, he should be fated to be left for 
several days and nights alone at Formosa 
—within hearing of this well-hole music 
too— that, he foresaw, would be very un- 
pleasant also. If Mr. William Blackburn 
occasionally shewed himself careless of the 
interests and feelings of others, it must be 
confessed that, in his own affairs, he was 
provident and considerate to a very high 
degree. 
fe had not dismissed this idea of pro- 
crastinating the matter in a hurry; his 
flesh had crept a little, but his judicial 
mind had given the proposition fair play. 
He had thought of sending a letter by the 
acket, to tell his mother that Bess had 
cen dead these three months, before put- 
ting in an appearance at the Manor himself. 
But, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
seclusion of the island, and the mutual 
ignorance of its inhabitants and those of 
the world without, respecting one another, 





he had felt that this was too dangerous a 
game to play. Having therefore decided | 
on his own immediate departure, there was | 
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no time to be lost in the arrangements. 
Would it be better — would it excite suspi- 
cion, or lull it, to secure his passage by the 
packet at once or later? He was already 
calculating the consequences of the act 
which he had resolved to perpetrate; and 
perhaps he turned his thoughts thither the 
more readily, since otherwise they would 
have busied themselves with the act itself, 
which was not an agreeable topic, and from 
which, to say truth, he shrank. It must be 
understood that the idea of disembarrassing 
himself from his life-companion was by no 
means a new one to Mr. William Blackburn, 
although, until that morning, it had never 
taken any practical shape, and far less that 
terrible one which he was thus so averse to 
contemplate in detail. He had been mar- 
ried for many years, and had long regret- 
ted the circumstance. He had got tired of 
his wife with the most fashionable speed, 
and even before he had spent the dowry 
of a hundred pounds which had been one 
of her chief attractions to him. She was 
by no means a lady whose character might 
have formed the back-bone of a moral tract, 
but she was a great deal too good for Mr. 
Blackburn, and he resented it. She annoyed 
him, as we have seen, by defending certain 
members of his family from his reproaches, 
and thereby indirectly accusing him of in- 
gratitude. She had not sympathized with 
his transgressions of the law, had always 
warned him of what came of them, and, 
worse than all, she had proved herself a 
prophet. 

rue, she had that mysterious fondness 
for him that women so often entertain for 
absolutely worthless scoundrels, but that, 
he reasoned, was but his due. Moreover, 
it had its disadvantage, for it made her jeal- 
ous. She was no longer pretty nor young; 
and although she must needs have been 
aware of her deficiencies in that respect, she 
had by no means evinced a dutiful resigna- 
tion upon one or two occasions, when she 
had reason to suspect him of transferring 
his affections elsewhere. In short, she had 
been a clog upon him at all times, and one, 
which so far from his getting accustomed 
to, had increased in weight and inconven- 
ience yearly ; and now that a new life had 
suddenly unfolded itself before him, which, 
but for her, must needs be all prosperous 
enjoyment, he had determined to free him- 
self of her once for all. The opportunities 
which Formosa afforded for this purpose 
were such as he would certainly never meet 
with again; and it seemed such a pity not 
to take advantage of them. The time 
would never again be so opportune, nor the 
risk —and he hated risk — so small. This 
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beautiful island had never been shocked b 
the spectacle of a coroner’s inquest — whic 
was greatly in his favour, to begin with — 
and -he had every reason to hope that it 
would be spared that calamity upon his 
account. In the worst possible case, what 
was more probable than that a devoted wife, 
deprived for the first time of her husband, 
should commit suicide; or that a lady, par- 
tial to wild-tlowers, should venture too near 
the brink of the well-hole! In the best and 
most likely event, the sea would keep his 
secret safe for evermore. Thus much, in 
apology, or prudent reflection, crossed and 
recrossed Mr. William Blackburn’s mind, 
as he once more turned his steps towards 
the harbour, where the little packet was 
still lying, as he expected, without any sign 
of immediate departure. The skipper and 
crew had gone ashore, leaving but one man 
on board, whose face was unknown to him. 

‘* What time do you sail?” inquired the 
intending voyager with an indifferent air. 

The man looked up at the sky before he 
answered, but this the other did not ob- 
serve, for his eyes were cast down upon 
the pebbles, with which his feet were busy, 
though his ears were on the stretch for the 
reply. ‘*At four o’clock, at latest,” an- 
swered the sailor. ‘‘ Are you going with 
us, sir?” 

**Yes. Send up to the inn in an hour's 
time or so for nry luggage.” 

‘* Very good, sir. You and your good 
lady will have the ship all to yourselves to- 
day, for there is no other passenger.” 

** My good lady, as you call her, is not 
coming,” answered Mr. Blackburn. ‘TI 
shall be alone;” and he turned angrily 
upon his heel. How should this meddling 
idiot know that he had a wife, or think it 
necessary to allude to her? It was just a 
specimen of the way in which he and she 
were tied together, and it was high time he 
got quit of her indeed! 

He hastily climbed the hill, and crossed 
the little strip of purple moorland that lay 
between him and home. From the verge 
of it he could see her sitting on the lawn, 
with something in her hand, which was 
probably some foolish story-book, such as 
she was fond of, full of murders and the 
like that never really happen. Her back 
was towards him, and she could not hear 
his footsteps on the grassy lane; he drew 
quite near on the other side of the tall 
fuchsia-hedge, and plucked at the blossoms 
nervously. He could now see that she was 
not reading, but that her fingers were busy 
with her lace-work, and this vexed him. 
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be working for him; at the same time, he 
did not wish to appear displeased. He had 
a nod and a smile for her when she looked 
round at last and caught sight of him. She 
rose and came towards him hastily, and 
with a bright face: it was so very seldom 
that he regarded her so favourably, that 
she forgot in an instant his angry parting 
on the beach, and cried out with triumph, 
holding out the lace: ‘‘See, Bill, how hard 
I've worked! We shall be quite rich peo- 
ple soon at this rate! ” 

He tried to keep his smile, but his lips 
twitched uncomfortably, and his eyes shifted 
beneath her gaze. 

‘¢ What is the matter, Bill?” asked she, 
with hesitation, and a touch of fear, for her 
heart misgave her. 

‘**Nothing, nothing, wench,” answered 
he shortly; ‘‘some news has come from 
home; that’s all.” 

**What! good news, Bill? and yet 
you do not look as though it were good 
news.” 

‘Never you mind my looks; I have gt 
something to say to you. Let us walka 
bit together somewhere.” 

** Yes, Bill; I am quite ready.” 

** But Iam not, just yet. Ihave got to 
step in first and put up my things, for I am 
going by the packet this afternoon.” 

‘«* What ! are we going to leave Formosa, 
and so soon ?” 

‘*No, and yes. I don’t want you to ask 
questions, but — presently — to listen to 
me. Inthe meantime Iam going to pack 
my clothes.” 

** Your clothes, Bill, and not mine? You 
are going to leave me, then? I know you 
are — for ever.” 

**What a silly fool youare! It is im- 
possible to reason with one who jumps to 
conclusions so ridiculously. It is necessary 
that I should start at once, upon business ; 
that is all.” 

*“*T would wait for a day or two, if I 
were you, sir,” said a cheery voice close 
beside him, which made him start and 
shiver. It was the landlady’s husband, 
with some nets upon his back, returning 
from the shore. 

‘¢ Why the devil should I do that?” in- 
quired Mr. Blackburn gruffly. 

‘*Why, because I have heard you say 
that you are a bad sailor, and the packet is 
likely to get a pretty tossing. Look out 
yonder — there are white horses for you.” 

And, indeed, although in the sheltered 
dell where they were standing, the change 
was almost imperceptible, the wind was 


He had, somehow, rather that his wife had} rising, and had already changed the face of 
been idling away her time, as usual, than: 


the sea. 
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‘Yes, it is going to be dirty weather,! make them lie close; ‘is it not work 


sir; and you had better be quick with your 
packing if you really mean to go, for old 
Gourlay will be for up sail and starting, 
before matters get worse: we shall have a 
drop of rain too, and, indeed, it’s coming 
on already ;” and as he spoke, a few drops 
pattered on the fuchsias. 

‘*That will stop our walk,” said Mr. 
William Blackburn slowly, with his eyes 
fixed not on the gathering clouds, but upon 
the rising waves. 

His landlord’s simple phrase: ‘It is 
going to be dirty weather,” had saved a 
life. The fact was, though it was still ne- 
cessary that he should depart, he shrank 
from trusting himself to the sea in storm 
with such a weight of crime upon his soul 
as he had contemplated, to sink him. Men 
often abstain from wicked actions, as well 
as perform them, from such apparently in- 
adequate motives. This, however, was not 
Mr. Blackburn’s own reflection. He felt a 
touch of spiritual pride; a great temptation 
had presented itself, and he had put it away 
from him; there was, as it were, ‘‘ one to 
him” scored on the creditor side of the ac- 
count, between himself and the other Ego. 
Indeed, it almost seemed to him that he 
had laid Providence under an obligation. 

Like many other persons who have de- 
cided, somewhat against their own inclina- 
tions, upon a merciful course of conduct, 
he now felt himself more than justified in 
indulging his temper, and saying exactly 
what he chose to the unconscious object of 
his clemency. He had been conciliatory 
and pleasant when his aim was to persuade 
his wife to take a little walk with him in the 

icturesque neighbourhood of the well- 
ole; and now that that plan had been 
suddenly frustrated, he resented, naturally 
enough, his late unnecessary simulation of 
good humour. Moreover, the success of 
the scheme which his practical mind had at 
once substituted for his former one, was to 
be furthered by violence and passion — it 
was his object now to terrify his wife, as it 
had been to reassure her — so that his new 
réle exactly suited him every way. 

‘* Never mind packing my clothes,” com- 
menced he gruffly, when they had got 
within doors, and she had reached down his 
travelling trunk from its shelf, and was 
about to fill it; ‘* Ill do that myself; sit 
= down upon that chair yonder, and 
isten.” She obeyed; and taking up the 
little frame, her trembling fingers made 
pretence to resume her late occupation. 

‘* Curse the lace-work ! ” cried he angrily, 
as he threw the contents of his wardrobe 


into the trunk, and stamped upon them to! 





enough to listen to me P ” 

** Yes, Bill, it is indeed.” 

Her wan face and timid eyes corroborated 
the fact beyond all force of words. 

‘Since that’s the case,” proceeded he 
coolly, ‘‘it must be a comfort to you to 
think that you will not have to listen much 
longer. This is the last time you will ever 
have to do it. We are going to part com- 
pany for ever, we two.” 

‘**« To part company ?’ What have I done, 
Bill? What have I said? What—I take 
Heaven to witness — have I thought, that 
should make you leave me? O Bill, I love 
you so, I dd indeed — in spite of all—do 
not forsake me!” She threw herself on her 
knees, and strove to catch his hand, but he 
drew it impatiently away. ‘* You think 
you will be cies, more secure, and pros- 
perous without me—I know you have 
thought so often of late—but indeed it 
will not be so. I love you for your own 
sake, as no one else except your mother, 
does. I can be secret as the grave; and I 
can work —oh, only let me work and be 
your slave!” 

‘**T don’t want your work, woman.” 

‘* Then you must be rich! ” cried she in- 
voluntarily: ‘* that letter must have brought 
the news your father has so long been pin- 
ing for.” 

** You are right —it has,” answered the 
other bluntiy ; ‘* and you shall be rich too, 
or at least what will seem rich to you. And 
you shall spend the money here, in the place 
you like so much, and live here always.” 

“What! alone?” 

‘* That’s as you please,” said he with a 
brutal laugh. ‘*I shall never interfere with 
you, whoever takes your fancy; and mind 
you never interfere with me, d’ye hear! for 
that’s the thing I’m coming to. From 
henceforth, you are Mrs. Roberts or Mrs. 
any name you like, always excepting Black- 
burn. It’s better not to mince matters; I 
have had enough of you and to spare.” 

*“*O my God!” 

‘*Yes, I know exactly what you are 
thinking. Is this the reward of all I have 
done for him? &e. Well, if you choose to 
put it in that way, yes, itis. [ married you 
it is true, since that seemed to be the best 
thing I could do just then; but circum- 
stances alter cases. The best thing I can 
do now is to become a bachelor. — Don't 
speak, but listen: if you ever leave this 
island, or breathe one word of who you 
really are, or trouble me by any letter” — 
he had finished his packing now, and turned 
for the first time his resolute face upon her 
— ‘lll kill you, I will, so heip me —” 
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***So help you’ who, Bill? Will Heaven! me when I threaten perhaps; when I told 


help you to desert a faithful wife — much 
less to kill her?” 

‘*I don’t know; perhaps the devil may 
instead ; but I will do it, as sure as I stand 
here.” 

‘*You will never do it, Bill; you never, 
never could!” 

**Could I not, you fool? I could tell 
you something that would make you be- 
ieve me if it were worth my while. At all 
events, hear this. When I leave this house, 
which may be in five minutes, or may be 
in a quarter of an hour, according to the 
time when this trunk is fetched, our two 
lives will be henceforth as separate and 
apart as though they never had been one. 
I shall be dead, to you; and you will be 
dead not only to me, but to all other folks 
who do not live upon this island. I shall 
myself convey the tidings of your decease — 
which happened months ago —to my par- 
ents and to Ellen. It is not likely that any 
one else will take the trouble to ask after 
you; but if they do, I have my answer 
ready for them. ‘To-morrow, a disconso- 
late widower, | shall begin to wear mourn- 
ing for you. Here is money enough to last 
you for a month or two; and before it is 
spent, I shall find an opportunity of send- 
ing you some considerable sum; more than 
I got with you, when you were young and 
pretty, so that you will have no right to 
complain; enough, if you please, to buy 
yourself, even now, another mate.” 

For the first time for many a day the 
flush of indignation rose upon her pallid 
cheeks —for the first time she dared to 
hold up her thin hand to stop his cruel 
words. ‘* Your hate is sufficient,” said she 
with despairing calmness ; ‘*‘ there is no need 
of insult and foul lies.” 

**Lies!” cried he, astounded that this 
worm should turn. ‘‘ Are you mad, that 
you venture thus toanswer me? This is a 
dutiful wife indeed, that has been mine so 
long! I tell lies, do I? You don’t believe 





you, as I tell you again, that I would 
squeeze the life out of you with my hands, 
if ever you cross my path or come between 
me and my plans in any way. Then listen 
to this voucher for my words. I had it in 
my mind this very day —and not an hour 
ago — to What’s that? ” 

There was a knock at the door, and the 
landlady appeared. ‘* There’s a sailor, sir, 
come from the packet for your portmanteau, 
He says that you must start at once, for the 
ship sails immediately : the skipper is afraid 
that a gale is brewing.” 

‘*¢ There is the trunk,” cried her lodger 
hurriedly ; ‘‘let him take it. A gale brew- 
ing? Not much of a gale, I hope. I am 
ready now —I will not keep him an instant. 
— Here, my man, make haste. — Good-bye, 
Bess ; you will remember what I told you.” 
He stepped towards her, as though to give 
her a parting embrace, but her fixed look 
deterred him; he had wished to save ap- 
pearances before the landlady, yet he feared 
what his wife’s despair might embolden her 
to say or do. So with a nod of farewell, to 
which she made no answering sign, he took 
up his hat and left the house. The wind 
was rising rapidly, and the waves with it, 
and there was a noise in the air like mufiled 
thunder. 

‘*We shall have a roughish passage, sir,” 
observed his companion. ‘* When the 
well-hole begins to roar like that, it always 
means that mischief’s brewing for us sail- 
ors.” 

The colour which rage had called up in 
Mr. William Blackburn’s cheeks, and haste 
had kept there, deserted them at these 
words. What a menace would that noise 
have rung in his ears, had he carried out 
his late intention! and, even as it was, his 
guilty soul shook with terror. He could 
not now, as before, persuade himself that 
he had not meditated murder, for had he 
not been within a hairbreadth of confessing 
it to his proposed victim ? 








A Trriap. — Can anyone explain the follow- 
ing puzzles? — 

1. ‘* Wanted, Amateur Vocalists and Pianists, 
— A Royal Academy Professor will finish a Boy, 
if competent to appear at his Soirées and Con- 
certs.”’ 

2. * On repairing and keeping in repair the 
London City Missionaries. Copies of the above 
pamphlet may be had’’ &c. 





8. ‘* A Bazaar was opened to-day in Carpt- 
NAL Wotsey’s Hall, Hampton Court Palace, in 
aid of the Royal Cambridge Asylum for Soldiers’ 
Widows. Many curiosities were exhibited, not 
the least remarkable among them being a model 
of one of the Soldiers’ Widows, for whose bene- 
fit the bazaar has been originated, which had 
been furnished by’’ &c. Punch, 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON.* 


One of the most beautiful of the songs 
of Béranger is that addressed to his Lisette, 
in which he pictures her in old age narrat- 
ing to a younger generation the loves of 
their youth, decking his portrait with flowers 
at each returning spring, and reciting the 
verses that had been inspired by her van- 
ished charms : — 


** Lorsque les yeux chercheront sous vos rides 
Les traits charmants qui m’auront inspiré, 
Des doux récits les jeunes gens avides 

Diront : Quel fut cet ami tant pleuré? 

De mon amour peignez, s’il est possible, 
L’ardeur, l’ivresse, et méme les soupgons, 

Et bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible 

De votre ami répétez les chansons, 


** On vous dira : Savait-il étre aimable ? 

Et sans rougir vous direz: Je l’aimais. 

D’ un trait méchant se montra-t-il capable ? 
Avec orgueil vous repondrez: Jamais! ”’ 


This charming picture has been realized 
in the case of a poet greater than Béranger, 
and by a mistress more famous than Lisette. 
The Countess Guiccioli has at length given 
to the world her ‘‘ Recollections of Lord 
Byron.” ‘The book first appeared in France 
under the title of ‘‘ Lord Byron jugé par les 
Témoins de sa Vie,” without the name of 
the Countess. A more unfortunate designa- 
tion could hardly have been selected. The 
** witnesses of his life” told us nothing but 
what had been told before over and over 
again; and the uniform and exaggerated 
tone of eulogy which pervaded the whole 
book was fatal to any claim on the part of 
the writer to be considered an impartial 
judge of the wonderfully mixed character 
of Byron. When, however, the book is re- 

arded as the avowed production of the 

ountess Guiccioli, it derives value and in- 
terest from its very faults. There is some- 
thing inexpressibly touching in the picture 
of the old lady calling up the phantoms of 
half a century ago — not faded and stricken 
by the hand of time, but brilliant and gor- 
geous as they were when Byron, in his 
manly prime of genius and beauty, first 
flashed upon her enraptured sight, and she 
gave her whole soul up to an absorbing pas- 
sion, the embers of which still glow in her 
heart. 

To her there has been no change, no 
decay. The God whom she worshipped 
with all the ardour of her Italian nature at 
seventeen, is still the ‘* Pythian of the age” 
to her at seventy. To try such a book by 
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* Recollections of Lord Byron; with those of 
the Eyewitnesses of his Life. By the Countess 
Guiccioli. R. Bentley, London. 


OF LORD BYRON. 


the ordinary canons of criticism would be 
as absurd as to arraign the authoress before 
a jury of British matrons, or to prefer a 
bill of indictment against the Sultan for 
bigamy to a Middlesex grand jury. 

The Countess Guiccioli was the daughter 
of an impoverished noble. At the age of 
sixteen she was taken from a convent and 
sold as third wife to the Count Guiccioli, 
who was old, rich, and profligate. A fouler 
prostitution never profaned the name of 
marriage. A short time afterwards she ac- 
cidentally met Lord Byron. Outraged and 
rebellious nature vindicatéd itself in the 
deep and devoted passion with which he 
inspired her. With the full assent of hus- 
band, father,‘and brother, and in compli- 
ance with the usages of Italian society; he 
was shortly afterwards installed in the of- 
fice, and invested with all the privileges, of 
her ‘* Cavalier Servente.” 

This arrangement, with some interrup- 
tions — occasioned partly by the attempts 
of the husband to make money of his dis- 
grace, and partly by the impetuous attach- 
ment of the lady, which revolted against 
the restraints imposed by Italian etiquette 
— continued until Lord Byron’s departure 
for Greece, whither he went, accompanied 
by the brother of the Countess, the younger 
Count Gamba, in the month of July 1823. 

Probably the first chapter of the book to 
which the majority of readers will turn, is 
that which treats of ‘* Lord Byron’s marriage 
and its consequences.” They will be dis- 
appointed in the expectation of finding any 
new light thrown on that mysterious subject. 
Anecdotes from Medwin, reflections not 
very profound from Moore, and one of the 
most eloquent, just, and manly passages 
that ever fell from the pen of Macaulay, 
constitute all that will reward their curios- 
ity. No clue whatever is afforded by which 
to unravel the mystery in which the separa- 
tion is yet shrouded ; and we see no reason 
why it may not remain for ever one of those 
enigmas which perpetually arouse the curi- 
osity of generation after generation only to 
disappoint it. 

We have no taste for the inquiries which 
take place before Lord Penzance, still less 
far prying into those unhappy matrimonial 
differences which never reach the tribunal 
over which he presides. It is told of a late 
learned judge that, when asked by his clerk 
if he had any objection to his marrying, he 
replied, ‘* Objection? I have no objection ; 
only, if you marry, when you repent — as 
you probably will — and hang yourself —as 
you possibly may —do not hang yourself 
in my chambers, as your predecessor did.” 





In nine hundred and ninety-nine caser 
: 























RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON. 


out of a thousand, people may marry, quar- 
rel, part, meet again, and hang themselves 
or not as they please, and the whole world 
at large, in whose chambers they do not per- 
form the last melancholy act, not care one 
jot about the matter. 

But Lord Byron’s was an exceptional case. 
It is not too much to say that, had his mar- 
riage been a happy one, the course of events 
of the present century might have been 
materially changed; that the genius which 
poured itself forth in ‘‘Don Juan” and 
‘*Cain” might have flowed in far different 
channels; that the ardent love of freedom 
which sent him to perish at six-and-thirty at 
Missolonghi might have inspired a long 
career at home; and that we might at this 
moment have been appealing to the counsels 
of his experience and wisdom at an age not 
exceeding that which was attained by Wel- 
lington, Lyndhurst, and Brougham. 

Whether the world would have been a 
gainer or a loser by the exchange, is a ques- 
tion which every man must answer for him- 
self, according to his own tastes and opin- 
ions ; but the possibility of such a change in 
the course of events warrants us in treating 
what would otherwise be a strictly private 
matter as one of public interest. 

More than half a century has elapsed, the 
actors have departed from the stage, the 
curtain has fallen, and whether it will ever 
again be raised so as to reveal the real facts 
of the drama may, as we have already ob- 
served, be well doubted. But the time has 
arrived when we may fairly gather up the 
fragments of evidence, clear them as far as 
possible from the incrustations of passion, 
prejudice, and malice, and place them in 
such order as, if possible, to enable us to 
arrive at some probable conjecture as to 
what the skeleton of the drama originally 
was. We need not follow those who have 
discussed the unnecessary question, why 
Lord Byron married Miss Milbanke ; or the 
equally useless one, why Miss Milbanke 
married Lord Byron. There were abundant 
motives for the marriage on both sides ; and 
had it not turned out unhappily (as the 
most promising marriages sometimes will), 
it would have appeared to everybody the 
most natural, reasonable, and proper union 
in the world —with rank, youth, beauty, 
and fame enough to fill the head of the 
most romantic school-girl, and just sufficient 
worthy prudence to satisfy older heads and 
colder hearts. 

The marriage was solemnized on the 2d 
January 1815, and the ‘ happy pair,” as the 
newspapers have it, went first to Halnaby, 
a house belonging to Sir Ralph Milbanke, 
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from whence Lord Byron wrote to Moore» 
announcing his marriage : — 


** HatnaBy, Jan. 10, 1815. 
**T was married this day week. The parson 
has pronounced it — Perry has announced it — 
and the ‘ Morning Post’ also, under the head of 
* Lord Byron’s marriage ’ —as if it were a fab- 
rication or the puff-direct of a new stay-maker! 
s* P.S. — Lady Byron is vastly well. How 
are Mrs. Moore and Joe Atkinson’s ‘ Graces’? 
We must present our women to one another.”’ 


A few days after, Lord and Lady Byron 
moved to Kirkby, in Leicestershire, from 
which place he again wrote : — 


** Jan. 19, 1815, 

** So you want to know about milady and me? 
But let me not, as Roderick Random says, ¢ pro- 
fane the chaste mysteries of Hymen’ — damn 
the word, I had nearly spelt it with a small A. 
[like Bell as well as you do (or did, you vil- 
— Bessy, and that is (or was) saying a great 

eal. 

** Address your next to Seaham, Stockton-on- 
Tees, where we are going on Saturday (a bore, 
by the way) to see father-in-law Sir Jacob, and 
my lady’s lady mother.’’ 


To Seaham, accordingly, Lord and Lady 
Byron went, and from thence, on the 2d 
February, he again wrote to Moore : — 


** Since I wrote last I have been transferred 
to my father-in-law’s, with my lady and my 
lady’s maid, &c. &c. &e., and the treacle-moon 
is over, and I am awake and find myself mar- 
ried. My spouse and [I agree to— and in —ad- - 
miration. Swift says ‘no wise man ever mar- 
ried,’ but for a fool I think it is the most 
ambrosial of all future states. I still think one 
ought to marry upon Jease ; but am very sure I 
should renew mine at the expiration, though 
next term was for ninety-and-nine years,”’ 


He adds, in a letter written a day or two 
after, ‘‘ Bell desires me to say all kinds 
of civilities, and assure you of her recogni- 
tion and high consideration. I will tell you 
of our movements south, which may be in 
about three weeks from this present writ- 
ing.” 

hanniinade, on the 8th of March he 
says :— 

** We leave this place to-morrow, and shall 
stop on our way to town (in the interval of tak- 
ing a house there) at Col. Leigh’s,* near New- 
market, where any epistle of yours will find its 
welcome way. 

*¢T have been very comfortable here, listening 
to that d—d monologue which elderly gentle- 
men call conversation, and in which my pious 
father-in-law repeats himself every evening save 


* The husband of his half-sister 
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one, when he played upon the fiddle. However, 
they have been very kind and hospitable, and I 
like them and the place vastly, and hope they 
will live many happy months. Bell is in health, 
and unvaried good-humour and ~ behaviour. 
But we are in the agonies of packing and part- 
ing, and I suppose by this time to-morrow I 
shall be stuck in the chariot, with my chin upon 
a bandbox I have prepared, however, another 
carriage for the abigail and all the trumpery 
which our wives drag along with them.”’ 


On the 17th March he writes, apparently 
from Colonel Leigh’s, in reply to some in- 
quiries which Moore, as an old and intimate 
friend, had felt himself entitled to make as 
to the probability of an heir to the Byron 
honours : — 


**To your question I can only answer that 
there have been some symptoms which look a 
little gestatory. It is a subject upon which 
I am not particularly anxious, except that 
I think it would please her uncle (Lord Went- 
worth) and her father and mother. The former 
(Lord W.) is now in town, and in very indiffer- 
ent health. You perhaps know that his prop- 
erty, amounting to seven or eight thousand a 
year, will eventually devolve upon Bell. But 
the old gentleman has been so very kind to her 
and me that I hardly know how to wish him in 
heaven if he can be comfortable on earth. Her 
father is still in the country. 

‘** We mean to metropolize to-morrow, and you 
will address your next to Piccadilly.’’ 


A few weeks after this letter was written 
Lord Wentworth died, and by his will the 
greater part of his property was entailed on 
Lady Milbanke and Lady Byron; and in 
June Lord Byron again writes : — 


**Lady B. is better than three months ad- 
vanced in her progress towards maternity, and 
wé hope likely to go well through it. We have 
been very little out this season, asI wish to keep 
her quiet in her present situation. Her father 
and mother have changed their names to Noel, in 
compliance with Lord Wentworth’s will, and in 
= to the property bequeathed by 

im.”’ 


As time passes on he speaks of a plan 
that Lady Byron should go to Seaham for 
her confinement ; but this projected journey 
was abandoned, and on the 28th of October 
he writes: ‘* All the world are out of it” 
(London) ‘‘ except us, who remain to lie in 
—in December, or perhaps earlier. Lady 
B. is very ponderous and prosperous appar- 
ently, and I wish it well over.” 

The event took place at the time antici- 
pated, and on the 5th of January’ Lord By- 
ron writes as follows : — 


** The little girl was born on the 10th of De- 
cember last; her name is Augusta Ada (the sec- 
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ond a very antique family name—TI believe not 
used since the reign of King John). She was, 
and is, very flourishing and fat, and reckoned 
very large for her days — squalls and sucks in- 
cessantly. Are you answered? Her mother is 
doing very well, and up again.”’ 


At the time that Lord Byron was writing 
this letter there was an execution in the 
house; and as soon as her health was suffi- 
ciently re-established to enable her to 
travel, Lady Byron left London for Kirkby, 
in Leicestershire, then the residence of Sir 
Ralph and Lady Noel. Either on her 
journey, or immediately after her arrival at 

irkby, Lady Byron wrote to her husband 
a letter, which is described by Moore as 
‘full of playfulness and affection;” by 
Leigh Hunt as ‘“‘ written in a spirit of good- 
humour, and even fondness, which though 
containing nothing but what a wife ought to 
write, and is the better for writing, was, I 
thought, almost too good to show; ”* and 
by Lady Byron herself as written in a 
** kind and cheerful tone.” This letter was 
accumpanied or immediately followed by 
one from Lady Noel, ‘inviting him to 
Kirkby Mallory ;” ¢ and the next commu- 
nication received by Lord Byron was a let- 
ter from his father-in-law, Sir Ralph Noel, 
commencing, ‘* My lord,” and announcing 
to him that his wife had left him for ever. 

Here we pause. Up to this point there 
can be no dispute as to facts; beyond it we 
have to feel our way through a labyrinth of 
inconsistencies and contradictions. 

Owing to the fortunate accident of 
Moore’s absence, and to Lord Byron’s sin- 
gular frankness, we have a picture of his first 
and only year of married life, far mor vivid 
and more trustworthy than any we could 
have possessed by other means. It may be 
left to speak for itself. His letters are the 
spontaneous reflections of his feelings. There 
was no cloud in the sky indicating the storm 
that was about to burst on his head. There 
might be ebullitions of temper and hasty 
words amply sufficient to account for the gen- 
erous admission of error, which was after- 
wards so cruelly tortured into a confession of 
guilt ; and who can say truly that such has not 
been his own experience? But with these 
letters before us, we say confidently that it 
is impossible that, during the period from 
their marriage up to Lady Byron’s depart- 


* Leigh Hunt, vol. i. p.8. He says it was ageet 
with a playful name(Pippin Face), by which Lady 
Byron was in the habit of calling herself. Captain 

edwin adds that it began “‘ Dear Duck,’’ and that 
Shelley used to amuse himself by translating the a 
ogy gue Italian, ‘‘ Anitra Carissima.’’ — Med- 

n, p. 41. 

t Thay Byron's Statement, Moore,s “ Life of By- 
ron,’’ Appendix II, 
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ure from London on the 15th January 1816, 
anything could have occurred to affo 
reasonable cause to prevent her return. 
As soon as it became known that a sepa- 
ration had taken place between Lord and 
Lady Byron, the British public, in profound 
ignorance of all the circumstances, was 
seized with a hot fit of that moral ague 
under which John Bull becomes the mad- 
dest and most absurd of beasts. Not a 
crime prohibited in the Decalogue, not an 
abomination recorded in Holy Writ or 
heathen mythology, but some one was found 
to assert, and some one else to believe, that 
Lord Byron had committed, nay, was in 
the constant habit of committing it. Even 
the purest and tenderest affections of nature 
were turned to poison, into which the shafts 
of slander were dipped, and all this for no 
other reason than that his wife did not 
choose to live with him, and would not say 
why. It was of no avail that a small band 
of faithful and tried friends stood by him, 
that women (two or three, to their honour 
be it spoken) had the courage to face the 
storm of obloquy which awaited all those 
who did not join in the howl of execration. 


** The herded wolves, bold only to pursue; 
The obscene ravens, clamorous o’er the dead; 
The vultures to the conqueror’s banner true, 
Who feed where desolation first has fed, 

And whose wings rain contagion.”’ 


All that was base, mean, envious, and 
revengeful, was banded together; and in 
April 1816— one year and three months 
after his marriage — Lord Byron was hunted 
out of England, never again to set his foot 
on her soil. Lord Macaulay has drawn a 
vivid picture of this outburst of idiotic 
frenzy : — 


‘* The case of Lord Byron was harder. True 
Jedwood justice was dealt out to him. First 
came the execution, then the investigation, and 
last of all, or rather not at all, the accusation. 
The public, without knowing anything whatever 
about the transactions in his family, flew into a 
violent passion with him, and proceeded to in- 
vent stories which might justify its anger. 
or twenty different accounts of the separation, 
inconsistent with each other, with themselves, 
and with common sense, circulated at the same 
time. What evidence there might be for any 
one of these, the virtuous people who repeated 
them neither knew nor cared. For, in fact, 
these stories were not the causes but the effects 
of public indignation. They resembled those 


loathsome slanders which Lewis Goldsmith and 
other abject libellers of the same class were in 
the habit of publishing about Bonaparte; such 
as, that he poisoned a girl with arsenic when he 
was at the military school —that he hired a 
grenadier to shoot Dessaix at Marengo — that 
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he filled St. Cloud with all the pollutions of Ca- 


rd| pres. There was a time when anecdotes like 


these obtained some credence from persons who, 
hating the French Emperor without knowing 
why, were eager to believe anything that might 
justify their hatred. Lord Byron fared in the 
same way. His countrymen were in a bad hu- 
mour with him; his writings and his character 
had lost the charm of novelty; he had been 
guilty of the offence which, of all offences, is 
punished most severely; he had been over- 
praised; he had excited too warm an interest; 
and the public, with its usual justice, chastised 
him for its own folly. . . . The obloquy 
which Byron had to endure was such as might 
have shaken a more constant mind. The news- 
papers were filled with lampoons. The theatres 
shook with execrations. He was excluded from cir- 
cles where he had been the observed of all observ- 
ers. All those creeping things that riot on the de- 
cay of noble natures hastened to their repast; and 
they were right : they did after their kind. It 
is not every day that the savage envy of aspir- 
ing dunces is gratified by the agonies of such a 
spirit and the degradation of such a name.’’* 


Whilst all this was going on, Lady By- 
ron maintained an absolute and rigid si- 
lence. She, at any rate, must have y ant 
the utter falsehood of at least ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of the slanders that were 
circulated against the husband she had 
sworn to love, and the father of the child 
that was hanging at her breast; yet no 
word escaped her —thus, by her silence, 
giving sanction and authority to the vilest 
of these vile fabrications. 

Lord Byron erred almost equally in the 
opposite direction. He was generous to 
excess, and his generosity was turned 
against him. On the 8th of March he 
wrote to Moore: — 


**T must set you right on one point, however. 
The fault was not —no, nor even the misfortune 
—in my ‘choice ’(unless in choosing at all); 
for I do not believe —and I must say it in the 
very dregs of this bitter business —that there 
ever was a better, or even a brighter, a kinder, 
or @ more amiable and agreeable being than 
Lady Byron. I never had nor can have any re- 
roach to make her, while with me. Where 
there is blame, it belongs to myself; and if I 
cannot redeem it, I must bear it.’’ 


On the 25th of the same month he wrote 
to Rogers : — 


** You are one of the few persons with whom 
I have lived in what is called intimacy, and 
have heard me at times conversing on the un- 
toward topic of my recent family disquietudes. 
Will you have the goodness to say to me at once, 
whether you ever heard me speak of her with 


* Lord Macaulay’s Essays; Moore’s ‘‘ Life of By- 
ron,’’ 1831. 
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disrespect, with unkindness, or defending my- 
self at her expense by any serious imputation 
of any description against her? Did you never 
hear me say that where there was a right or a 
wrong, she the right? The reason I put these 
questions to you or others of my friends, is be- 
cause I am said, by her and hers, to have re- 
sorted to such means of exculpation.’’* 


To what extent Lord Byron was justified 
in attributing Lady Byron’s conduct to the 
influence exercised over her by her mother, 
Lady Noel, we shall probably never know. 
It is clear that he readily adopted any 
hypothesis that would exonerate Lady By- 
ron from blame, and it is by no means im- 
probable that he cast on the mother (be- 
tween whom and himself there was a natural 
antipathy) the responsibility of acts for 
which the daughter was really answerable. 

Lord Macaulay said truly that the accusa- 
tion never came at all. Not only did the 

ublic condemn Lord Byron without know- 
ing with what offence he was charged, but 
his nearest friends were equally in the dark ; 
and even he himself went to his grave in 
total ignorance why he had been sent into 
the wilderness with all the iniquities, trans- 
gressions, and sins of the children of Israel 
on his head. 

Lady Blessington says : — 


**TIn all his conversations relative to Lady 
Byron, and they are frequent, he declares that 
he is totally unconscious of the cause of her 
leaving him, but suspects that the ill-natured 
interposition of Mrs. Charlmont led to it.’’¢ 


To Murray he wrote, ‘‘ No one can more 
desire a public investigation of that affair 
than I do.” ¢ 

Nor was the challenge for investigation 
confined to personal conversation and cor- 
respondence. In August 1819 an article 
appeared in the pages of this Magazine (er- 
roneously attributed to Professor Wilson) 
containing some passages to which Lord 
Byron replied in a pamphlet which was sent 
to Murray for publication and put to press, 
though it did not appear until some time 
afterwards. In reference to a passage re- 
lating to his separation from Lady Byron, 
he says: — 

** When I am told that I cannot ‘ in any way 
justify my own behaviour in that affair,’ I ac- 
quiesce, because no man can ‘ justify ’ himself 
until he knows of what he is accused; and I 
never have had—and God knows my whole 
desire has ever been to obtain it — any specific 
charge, in a tangible shape, submitted to me by 


* Lord Macaulay’s Essays; Moore’s “ Life of By- 
ron,” 1831. 

t Lady Blessington, p. 22. 

t Life, p. 431. 
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the adversary, or by others, unless the atrocities 
of public rumour and the mysterious silence of 
the lady’s legal advisers may be deemed such.’’ 

Again he says: — 

** Of me or of mine they [the public] knew 
little, except that I had written what is called 
poetry, was a nobleman, had married, become a 
father, and was involved in differences with my 
wife and her relations — no one knew why, be- 
cause the persons complaining refused to state 
their grievances. I shall say nothing 
of the usual complaints of being ‘ prejudged,’ 
‘condemned unheard,’ ‘ unfairness,’ ‘ partial- 
ity,’ and so forth, the usual changes rung by 
parties who have had or are to have a trial; but 
I was a little surprised to find myself condemned 
without being favoured with the act of accusa- 
tion, and to perceive, in the absence of this por- 
tentous charge or charges, whatever it or they 
were to be, that every possible or impossible 
crime was rumoured to supply its place, and 
taken for granted.’’ 


This cruel silence was perserved in until 
Byron was in his grave. 


‘* Treason had done its worst — nor steel nor poi- 
. son, 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 

Could touch him further.’’ 


Then, and not till then, was it broken. 
On the appearance of Moore's ‘‘ Life of 
Lord Byron,” Lady Byron printed and cir- 
culated a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Remarks oc- 
casioned by Mr. Moore’s Notices of Lord 
Byron’s Life,” dated 19th Feb. 1830. In 
the April following, these Remarks, accom- 
panied by a commentary, which, we regret 
to say, has the signature of ‘Thomas Camp- 
bell, appeared in the ‘*‘ New Monthly Maga- 
zine.” Of the commentary it is painful to 
speak. The most merciful conclusion is, 
that it was written under the influence of 
stimulants, which for the time had deprived 
the illustrious author of ‘‘ Hohenlinden” 
alike of judgment and taste.* 

The Remarks we shall examine with more 
care, as they afford the only authentic ut- 
terance that has proceeded from the pen or 
lips of Lady Byron. 

**The facts” stated by Lady 
are: — 

Ist, That on the 6th January Lord By- 
ron signified his absolute desire that she 
should leave London on the earliest day 
that she could conveniently fix. 

2d, That previously to her departure it 


Byron 


* It is but justice to state that the writer of this 
article knows that Campbell disavowed any inten- 
tion to convey the imputation commonly under- 
stood to have been implied by his observations, and 
expressed surprise that such a construction should 





have been put upon them. 
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had been impressed on her mind, by com- 
munications made ‘by his nearest relatives 
and personal attendant,” that Lord Byron 
was under *‘ the influence of insanity,” and 
‘*was in danger of destroying himself.” 
3d, That on the 8th January, ‘‘ with the 


- a? 
concurrence of his family,” she consulted | appearances which seemed to indicate mental 


Dr. Baillie respecting this supposed malady. 
4th, That Dr. Baillie never saw Lord 


opinion. 

5th, That on the day of her departure 
from London, on the 15th January, and 
again on her arrival at Kirkby on the 16th, 
she wrote to Lord Byron ‘‘in a kind and 
cheerful tone.” 

6th, That up to the time of her arrival 
at Kirkby her parents were ‘‘ unacquainted 
with the existence of any causes Iikely to 
destroy her prospects of happiness.” 

7th, That on the 17th Lady Noel ‘* wrote 
to Lord Byron, inviting him to Kirkby.” 
and that both Lady Noel and Sir Ralph 
‘**assured those relations who were with 
him in London” that ‘they would devote 
their whole care and attention to the allevia- 
tion of his malady.” 

Before proceeding further we would ask, 
Who were the persons here alluded to as 
the ‘‘ nearest relatives,” who made the com- 
munications from which Lady Byron came 
to the conclusion that her husband was mad, 
and who are again alluded to as ‘‘ his fami- 
ly,” and as concurring in her consulting Dr. 
Baillie, and further on, as ‘‘ those relations 
who were with him in London,” and on 
whom Lady Byron throws a part ‘‘ of the 
responsibility of her acts”? The only per- 
son who can properly be held to come with- 
in the designation of ‘‘ family ” was his half- 
sister, Mrs. Leigh; and not only is no 
trace to be found of her participation in 
these proceedings, but her subsequent con- 
duct negatives in the strongest manner the 
suggestion that she could be any party to 
them. ‘‘ Relations” might, no doubt, in- 
clude his cousins — one of whom succeeded 
to the title— but we have not been able to 
trace their presence, after a careful ex- 
amination of the correspondence which took 

lace at the time. To whom, then, does 
ady Byron allude ? 

The next paragraph we shall transcribe 
is the ipsissima verba of Lady Byron: — 


‘The accounts given me, after I left Lord 
Byron, by the persons in constant intercourse 
with him, added to those doubts which had be- 
fore transiently occurred to my mind as to the 
reality of the alleged disease, and the reports of 
his medical attendant, were far from establish- 
ing the existence of anything like- lunacy. 
Under this uncertainty I deemed it right to 
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communicate to my parents, that if I were to 
consider Lord Byron’s past conduct as that of a 
person of sound mind, nothing could in!uce me 
to return to him. It therefore appeared expe- 
dient, both to them and myself, to consult the 
ablest advisers. For that object, and also to 
obtain still further information respecting the 


derangement, my mother determined to to 
She was empowered by me to take 
legal opinion ona written statement of mine, 
though I had then reasons for reserving a part 
of the case from the knowledge even of my fa- 
ther and mother.”’ 


We now come to the most important 
part of the Remarks. The “legal opinion” 
alluded to was that of Dr. Lushington. 

We have been so long accustomed to 
consider the name of the sole survivor of 
that brilliant array of forensic talent which 
appeared at the bar of the House of Lords 
when a queen of England stood upon her 
trial, as the representative of all that is ven- 
erable in the administration of the law, that 
it is difficult to realize the fact, that in the 
year 1816 Dr. Lushington was simply a ris- 
ing advocate of about five-and-thirty years 
of age. To him Lady Byron, in January, 
1830, applied for a statement of his recol- 
lection of what had occurred in 1816, just 
fourteen years previously, and here is his 
reply :— 

** My pear Lapy Byron, —I can rely upon 
the accuracy of my memory for the following 
statement : — 

** T was originally consulted by Lady Noel on 
your behalf whilst you were in the country. 
The circumstances detailed by her were such as 
justified a separation, but they were not of that 
aggravated description as to render such a meas- 
ure indispensable. On Lady Noel’s representa- 
tion, I deemed a reconciliation with Lord Byron 
practicable, and felt, most sincerely, a wish to 
aid in effecting it. There was not, on Lady 
Noel’s part, any exaggeration of the facts, nor, 
so far as I could perceive, any determination to 
prevent a return to Lord Byron: certainly none 
was expressed when [ spoke of a reconciliation. 
When you came to town — in about a fortnight, 
or perhaps more, after my first interview with 
Lady Noel —I was for the first time informed 
by you of facts utterly unknown, as I have no 
doubt, to Sir Ralph and Lady Noel. On re- 
ceiving this additional information, my opinion 
was entirely changed; I considered a reconcilia- 
tion impossible. I declared my opinion, and 
added that, if such an idea should be enter- 
tained, I could not, either professionally or other- 
wise, take any part towards effecting it. — Be- 
lieve me, very faithfully yours, 

‘* STEPHEN LuSHINGTON. 


‘GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
January 31, 1830.’’ 


Let us now look back and see what, upon 
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her own showing, was the conduct of Lady 
Byron. 


She lives with her husband for more than 
a year without communicating to her own 
parents, or to any one else, any cause for 
discomfort. She leaves him without the 
slightest indication of her displeasure. She 
tries to prove him mad; failing that, she 
declares her determination never to return 
to him. Through her mother she lays be- 
fore Dr. Lushington a statement of her case. 
He (no doubt very wisely) advises a recon- 
ciliation ; failing with Dr. Lushington, as 
she had with Dr. Baillie, she seeks a per- 
sonal interview, and then, in the secrecy of 
his chambers, under the seal of a confidence 
stricter than that of the confessional, she 
imparts to him something which he was bound 
tg assume on her sole assurance to be true 
—which he was, without investigation or 
inquiry, to accept as the basis of his opin- 
ion—which he was, under no circumstances 
whatever, without her express authority (an 
authority which death has now put it out of 
her power to give), to divulge, upon which 
she obtains his opinion that a reconciliation 
was impossible. What that something was 
we shall probably never know, but, save in 
the case of the victims who were sent to the 
guillotine on suspicion of being suspected, 
we know no condemnation so monstrous, so 
revolting to every principle of justice and 
common-sense, as that which has been passed 
on Lord Byron. 

We would deal tenderly with the memory 
of Lady Byron. Few women have been 
juster objects of compassion. It would 
seem as if nature and fortune had vied with 
each other which should be most lavish of 
her gifts, and yet that some malignant 
power had rendered all their bounty of no 
effect. Rank, beauty, wealth, and mental 
powers of no common order were hers, yet 
they were of no avail to secure her happi- 
ness. The spoilt child of seclusion, re- 
straint, and parental idolatry—a fate alike 
evil for both—cast her into the arms of the 
spoilt child of genius, passion and the world. 
What real or fancied wrongs she suffered 
we may never know, but those which she 
inflicted are sufficiently apparent. 

It is said that there are some poisons so 
subtle that they will destroy life and yet 
leave no trace of their action. The mur- 
derer who uses them may escape the ven- 
geance of the law, but he is not the less 
guilty. So the slanderer who makes no 
charge—who deals in hints and insinuations 
—who knows melancholy facts he would not 
willingly divulge, things too painful to state 
—who forbears, expresses pity, sometimes 
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even affection, for his victim, shrugs his 
shoulders, looks with 


** The significant eye, 
Which learns to lie with silence,’?— 


is far more guilty than he who tells the bold 
falsehood which may be met and answered, 
and who braves the punishment which must 
follow upon detection. 

Lady Byron has been called 


*¢ The moral Clytemnestra of her lord.”’ 


The moral ‘ Brinvilliers” would have been 
a truer designation. 

We have always regarded the destruction 
of Lord Byron’s Memoirs as a crime, com- 
mitted, as crimes often are, from honoura- 
ble motives. We fully acquit Moore of the 
charge which was brought against him, of 
having been actuated by pecuniary consid- 
erations, and we believe Lord Broughton 
to have been utterly incapable of a dishon- 
ourable act. Nevertheless, we think that 
each committed a most lamentable error. 
With regard to the Memoir itself, Lord 
Byron, writing to Murray in December, 
1819, says :— 

**T sent home by Moore (for Moore only, who 
has my Journal) my Memoir, written up to 
1816, and I gave him leave to show it to whom 
he pleased, but not to publish on any account. 
You may read it, and you may let Wilson read 
it if he likes —not for his public opinion, but 
his private, for I like the man, and care very 
little about his Magazine. And I should wish 
Lady Byron herself to read it, that she may 
have itin her power to mark anything mistaken 
or misstated, as it will probably appear after 
my extinction, and it would be but fair that she 
should see it — that is to say, herself willing.’’* 


This offer to let Professor Wilson read 
his Memoirs was made, be it observed, at 
the very time that Lord Byron was smart- 
ing under the strictures upon ‘* Don Juan” 
which had appeared in this Magazine 
shortly before, and which he erroneously 
attributed to the Professor. He offers to 
lay his ‘‘ Confessions,” as they have been 
called, open before the man whom he be- 
lieved to be the most severe and hostile 
critic of his life and morals. If still strong- 
er proof were wanted of his good faith, it is 
to be found in the wish he expresses that 
the Memoirs should be shown to Lady By- 
ron herself. This offer was rejected in the 
following letter : — 


«‘Kingsy Matiory, March 10, 1820. 
** I received your letter of January 1, offering 
to my perusal a Memoir of part of your life. I 


* Life, p. 431. 
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decline to inspect it. I consider the publication 
or circulation of such a composition at any time 
as prejudicial to Ada’s future happiness, For 
my own sike, I have no reason to shrink from 
publication; but notwithstanding the injuries 
which I have suffered, I should lament some of 
the consequences. A. Byron. 
**To Lorp Byron.’’ 


To this Lord Byron replied :— 


** Ravenna, April 3, 1820. 

‘**T received yesterday your answer dated 
March 10. My offer was an honest one, and 
surely could only be construed as such, even by 
the most malignant casuistry. -I could answer 
you, but it is too late, and it is not worth while. 
To the mysterious menace of the last sentence, 
whatever its import may be—and I cannot 
pretend to unriddle it — I could hardly be very 
sensible even if I understood it, as, before it can 
take place, I shall be where ‘ nothing can touch 
him further.’ I advise you, however, 
to anticipate the period of your intention, for be 
assured, no power of figures can avail beyond 
the present; and if it could, I would answer 
with the Florentine, — 

** « Ed io, che posto son con loro in croce 

. . . . ° e certo 

La fiera moglie, piu ch’ altro, mi nuoce.’ 
**To Lapy Byron.’’* ‘* Byron. 

Lamentable as we consider the destruc- 
tion of the Memoirs to have been, we re- 
gret their loss more as having destroyed 
the proof of what they did not, than from 
anything that we think it probable they did, 
contain. 

With regard to the question, whether 
they would have thrown any light upon the 
causes of the separation, we think it is in 
the highest degree improbable that they 
could have done so. If Lord Byron was 
sincere (as we believe him to have been) 
in his repeated declaration that he was in 
ignorance of what was laid to his charge, it 
is manifest that they could contain no such 


* « Life of Moore,” vol. iii. p. 115. 
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information ; if he was not, it can hardly be 
supposed that he would have submitted to 
the perusal of any one to whom Moore 
might choose to show the manuscript, and 
expressly to Professor Wilson and to Lady 
Byron, the conclusive proof of his own du- 
plicity. 

We are disposed, therefore, to acquiesce 
in the judgment pronounced by Lord Rus- 
sell, who, after detailing the circumstances 
attending its destruction, says :— 


** As to the manuscript itself, having read 
the greater part, if not the whole, I should say 
that three or four pages of it were too gross and 
indelicate for publication; that the rest, with 
few exceptions, contained little traces of Lord 
Byron’s genius, and no interesting details of his 
life. His early youth in Greece, and bis sensi- 
bility to the scenes around him, when resting 
on a rock in the swimming excursions he took 
from the Pirwus, were strikingly described. 
But on the whole, the world is no loser by the 
sacrifice made of the Memoirs of this great 


poet.’’* 


We have thus laid before the reader 
everything connected with this subject that 
deserves the name of evidence. 

The conclusion at which we arrive is, 
that there is no proof whatever that Lord 
Byron was guilty of any act that need haye 
caused a separation or prevented a reunion, 
and that the imputations upon him rest on 
the vaguest conjecture. 

That whatever real or fancied wrongs 
Lady Byron may have endured are shroud- 
ed in an impenetrable mist of her own crea- 
tion — a poisonous miasma in which she en- 
veloped the character of her husband — 
raised by her breath, and which her breath 
only could have dispersed. 


** She dies, and makes no sign — O God, for- 
give her! ”’ 


* Lord Russell, “ Life of Moore,” vol. iv. p. 192. 





TWO LIVES. 


Two names upon a yew-tree rudely cut, 
Two lovers whispering by the church-yard 
wall, 
Two children playing round the solemn graves, 
Give call for call. 


Two lives that ran so near in other years, 

Two handsclose locked in desolate leave-taking, 
Two lovers giving passionate kiss for kiss 

In wild heart-breaking. 





One life full up with crowded years of toiling, 
One patient heart slow breaking day by day, 

A world of hopes in one brief moment shattered 
By life’s decay. 


Those names upon the yew-tree slowly fading, 
Those dates long stolen by the cruel years, 
That grave beneath the church-wall shadow glim- 

mering 
With heaven’s tears. 
Dublin University Magazine, 


L. C. 








From The Cornhill Magazine, 
FRIENDS iN HIGH LATITUDES, 

Everypopy knows what manner of crea- 
ture an Eskimo* is: the ‘‘ strange infidele, 
the like of whom was never seen, read, nor 
heard tell of,” as stout Martin Frobisher 
describes him. From morning to night 
under my window in Jakobshavn Kirke — 
in nearly 70 deg. north latitude —there 
stands a group of the queer little folks ; fur- 
clad from head to foot; good-naturedly 
vrinning at our small witticisms in very bad 
Greenlandish, until the dirt cracks into 
huge asterisks on their brown, globose, 
ygood-humoured cheeks. All the children 
have their hair in their eyes, and their 
hands in the pockets of their ragged, mangy- 
looking skin-breeches. It is summer-time, 
and their toes protrude through their seal- 
skin boots, without fear of frost-bite. No 
sooner do they devour their rather more 
than modicum of the blubbery seal which 
their father has killed in his skin kayak, 
than they hurry over the bleak, lichen-cov- 
ered rocks with flowers and ferns, and 
creeping things, on the chance of a skilling 
or a biscuit from the Nalegak Tuluit — the 
big Englishman —and they will scramble 
amid the snow and slush, with merry shouts, 
for the smallest coin thrown out to them. 
** Kuyanke! Kuyanke! Thank you! thank 
you!” the fortunate one shouts, the last 
syllable echoing from behind the rocks, 
for young Greenland is off to Herr Mérch’s, 
the trader, to buy lump-sugar. Then there 
are the women — some of them good-look- 
ing enough when clean and tidy; for the 
old ones, they are so hideous that I do not 
at all wonder at some of old Frobisher’s 
sailor’s pulling the boots off one of them, 
to see if her foot was not cloven, after the 
traditional fashion ascribed to the Evil One ! 
There is now very little pure Eskimo blood 
in Danish Greenland; fair hair and blue 
eyes are just about as common as black hair 
and black eyes. Everybody, however, 
dresses & la Eskimoiske— man, woman, 
and child, blonde, or brunette. The wo- 
man’s dress is not at all inelegant, and is 
rauch more suited to the climate than would 
be European garments. In the winter all 
is far, but in summer-time a little lighter 
and more varied raiment is ventured on. 
The round-hooded jacket is made of checked 
calico, tartan silk, or even blue velvet, fur- 
lined; made rather short, to show the white 
chemise beneath. It would, no doubt, be 
warmer to have it a little larger, but then 
fashion sways as much in Greenland as in 
Europe ; and the Arctic belles would rather 


* Or, as it is usually written, Esquimauz. 
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shiver and catch cold than disobey jts dic- 
tates. Then the trousers are of sealskin, 
striped with eider-ducks’ necks, or orna- 
mented with little strips of the curious skin- 
embroidery so much affected among these 
people. The boots are the grandest of all 
the articles of wardrobe, and are made of 
dyed sealskin leather. Some of them have 
regular ‘‘ tops ” like a pair of hunting-boots, 
and between the foot of the boot and the 
top is a piece of white calico—often em- 
broidered, so that the general effect of red 
and green boots and calico embroidery, 
when collected in amass on some rocky 
point, as you sail in a Greenland fjord, is 
sufficiently striking. A white nun-like scarf 
is sedately folded round the neck and over 
the breast; and the hair is twisted into a 
top-knot doubled upon itself, and tied with 
a piece of coloured ribbon. Now this con- 
stant pulling up the hair to the top of the 
crown is apt to result in a circlet of bald- 
ness. To conceal this defect the Green- 
land coquette, from eight to eighty, folds 
a handkerchief, generally of black silk, 
round her head, finishing off with a fancy 
knot in front. This knot is pinned on, and, 
like the ladies’ chignons in Europe, is a hol- 
low sham, lined with all sorts of rubbish, 
such as old rags, and clippings of sealskins. 
The colour of the ribbon with which the 
knot is tied denotes the condition of life of 
the wearer. When unmarried it is pink, 
when married blue; if a widow in service 
it is green with gold; if a widow at home 
black; while if the damsel has, as is not 
uncommon in Greenland, loved not wisely 
but too well — to the scandal of priest and 
kirke — she is doomed to wear one of green. 
When this custom originated it is difficult 
to say, though it must have been since the 
Danes came to the country ; yet, neverthe- 
less, it is religiously obeyed, whether it im- 
plies honour or disgrace. The description 
of seal used for dress is also of importance ; 
the smooth mottled Kassigiak (Phoca vit- 
ulina) being most highly valued for this 
purpose. When a Greenland Pyramus would 
grow in favour with his Thisbe, instead of 
bijouterie, he presents her with what she 
values rather more, (albeit she is not insen- 
sible to the charms of trinkets), a dappled 
sealskin to make her a pair of — trousers. 
Some of the young men are stalwart, hand- 
some fellows, and the admixture of Danish 
blood shows itself in the features, the nose 
especially —that organ inthe regular Eskimo 
being merely a flattened tubercle — mean- 
dering on either side of his cheeks in an 
— of nostril. 
he population lives solely by hunting. 

and fishing; seal and white-whale killing 
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the staple occupations. A few go 


bein 
hunting reindeer in the summer, and trap- 
ping or shooting polar hares and white 


foxes in the winter. The produce of these 
hunts is sold to the Government of Den- 
mark, which, at various localities along the 
coast, has established little trading ports, 
presided over by a governor and other offi- 
cers, administering the trade for the ben- 
efit of the natives. The object of this 
strict monopoly is to prevent the Green- 
landers being demoralized and ruined by 
contact with unprincipled traders. Accord- 
ing to the strict letter of the law none can 
enter Danish Greenland or leave it without 
permission of the Government. ‘The trad- 
ing monopoly is directed in Denmark by 
a board called the Kongleige Gronland 
ske Handel, or ‘* Royal Greenland Merchant 
Company,” the chief of which is a * Di- 
rector.” Under this board again are a 
Royal Inspector of North Greenland and a 
Royal Inspector of South Greenland, both 
of whom are resident in the country. The 
former division extends from 72 deg. north 
latitude to 67 deg., and the latter from 67 
deg. to Cape Farewell. All these settle- 
ments are on the west coast; the east being 
almost altogether unexplored. Each of 
these trading settlements is called a ‘*‘ colo- 
nie,” and is presided over by a ‘‘ coloni- 
bestyrer,” or the ‘* best man in the col- 
ony ;” in other words, a governor, to whom 
are responsible various little outposts com- 
manded by a petty officer — generally a 
carpenter or cooper, — called an ‘‘ udliger” 
or *‘ outlyer.” Each of these colonies is the 
centre of a ‘‘ district.” After the expenses of 
the very elaborate machinery of a company 
of Government merchants is defrayed, a 
quarter of the profits of the trade is cred- 
ited to each district, to be again distributed 
among the natives. About 11,000J. is the 
average amount derived from the sale of 
the oil, walrus and narwhal ivory, whale- 
bone, sealskins, &c., in Copenhagen; and 
supposing the share of the profit from this 
falling to the settlement of Egedesminde to 
be 50/. — which is, I suspect, more than the 
average —it would be distributed in the 
course of the year by a sort of hyperborean 
parliament called the Partisok. This as- 
semblage is composed of representatives 
chosen by universal suffrage from all the 
little Eskimo fishing-stations, each outpost 
returning one member— generally some 
talkative old fellow, not of much use asa 
seal-hunter, but who is intimately acquainted 
with everybody. The president of this 
body is the governor, and the priest, doc- 
tor, and assistant-trader have des seats in 
it. All the native members wear a scarlet 
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cap with a white band, with the badge of the 
Royal Board of Greenland Trade in front — 
a bear rampant, its head surmounted by a 
crown. ‘ihey meet generally in the winter, 
when travelling from settlement to settle- 
ment over the frozen sea is easy. Then as- 
semble from all the outposts the claimants 
—the clients of the Partisok. A widow 
will say her husband is dead, and it is now 
time that her boy should learn to kill seals 
in his kayak; but she cannot afford to pay 
anybody to teach him. ‘The Partisok in its 
wisdom votes the munificent sum of five 
rigsdaler per annum for that purpose. 
Then a young fellow comes — blushing 
through the oleaginous dirt on his cheeks — 
and avows that he is going to be married, 
and has not money to purchase a musket or 
a kayak; and, with a deal of good advice 
from the assembled sages, he is lent the 
money for a term of years; or a family is in 
poor circumstances, the seal-catcher of the 
family being sick, and to them a sum for 
their immediate necessities is voted, and so 
on until the balance is expended. 

The Government gives the Greenlanders 
little for their produce; but then again, it 
sells them articles very cheaply. For in- 
stance, it buys their blubber at about a 
farthing and a half a pound, their ivory at 
6d. per lb.; their white bearskins at 11s. 
3d.; the white fox at 1s. 1 1-2d.; and the 
blue, which will sometimes bring 1. in Co- 
penhagen, is bought at the outside price of 
4s. 6d. Common sealskins do not fetch 
many pence, though the kassigiak before 
mentioned will often be sold for three or 
four rigsdaler. On the other hand, the 
Government sells handy little rifles at a tri- 
fle more than two pounds sterling, while a 
plainer sort may be had at 30s. ; powder at 
6d. per lb,, being rather less than it costs 
in Denmark, and other things in propor- 
tion. Some articles are sold below prime 
cost. For instance, a stove, which would 
be worth about thirty rigsdaler in Copenha- 
gen, will be sold for ten rigsdaler in Green- 
land. To make up for this disposal of ar- 
ticles of necessity at so low a rate, articles 
of luxury are sold at a good profit. Ac- 
cordingly the Greenlander, being very 
fond of coffee, has to pay for the green 
beans 8d. per lb. ; for chickory 3d. per Ib, ; 
and for sugkut, or candy-sugar, 6d. per lb. 
Now these, though not ruinous prices by 
any means, are yet tolerably high, when it 
is considered that the goods are taken out 
of bond in Copenhagen; that the freight is 
not heavy; that there are no custom-house 
duties, or shop-rents in fashionable streets 
to pay in Greenland. 

All this information I derive from a little 
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pamphlet, redolent of stale oil, which I 
picked up in an Eskimo hut. It is the 
age of all sort of things sold in Green- 
and, printed in two dialects of the Eskimo 
language, with a Danish translation. It is 
carefully classified, and informs us that 
‘* timuiseetkernertut ” or coarse Scandina- 
vian ship’s-bread, something like half a roll 
toasted hard, sells for 3 1-4d. per lb.; that 
white shirting, or “ satoralakaglalale,” is 
sold at 4d. per yard; and that ‘* illupainak- 
panmkaissialik,” which is another descrip- 
tion of calico, sells for 8d. per yard. I also 
know, having bought one, that a very coarse 
pocket-knife useful for opening preserved- 
meat tins, but for little else, can be pur- 
chased of Good King Christian, at his 
‘*handel” in Greenland, for 3d. This is 
called a ‘‘ Savitkissungnikipugdlit ; ” but if 
I am of a more extravagant turn of mind, I 
can buy a ‘‘ Savitukussartutangisut,” or a 
large-sized English knife, for twenty skil- 
ling, or 7 1-4d., and so on, the list conclud- 
ing with a table of the price of blubber — 
a sort of ready-reckoner, by which our 
Eskimo friend can immediately cast up the 
sum-total value of the greasy load he has 
thrown down in the blubber-house. There 
is no barter now in Greenland, as in most 
other out-of-the-way places in the world. 
All the transactions are on a money basis, 
and for this end the Government has issued 
a series of paper notes from 6 skillings, or 
1 1-2d., up to one rigsdaler, or 2s. 3d., for 
use in Greenland. These notes are signed 
by the Director of the Trade in Copenhagen, 
and the image and superscription is a bear 
rampant, with certain words informing all 
whom it may concern that this note is worth 
so much money, ‘‘rigsmont.” They soon 
get very ragged and very greasy. The 
Government is now beginning to withdraw 
them, and soon there will be only coin in 
circulation, when these Arctic bank-notes 
will probably command a large price from 
collectors. The native names for them are 
peculiar; being, in reality, the names of 
what they will purchase, or, rather, what 
they represent in produce. Six skillings 
(1 1-2d.) is called ‘* Arnimgnoako,” a small 
skin; twelve skillings, ‘* Amoringnoako- 
mirdloakako,” a large skin; twenty-four 
skillings, ‘* Napardlangnoako,” a small cask 
of blubber; and one rigsdaler is dubbed 
‘** Napardasoak,” a large cask of blubber. 
These are big words, — or, rather, conglom- 
erations of words, — but it is impossible to 
pronounce them separately. What would 
a hardware merchant — say in the city of 
London — think, if any ** intelligent for- 
eigner,” clad in fur, five foot four in height, 
and with very long black hair hanging over 
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very fat and very dirty cheeks, were to come 
into his shop, and in a voice loud enough 
to be heard at the North Pole, shout, as he 
threw sixpence on the counter, ‘* Saveken- 
earreatoresooaratlaromarouatetok” 2 Yet 
this is done every day in 70 deg. north 
latitude, and all this tremendous collection 
of letters strung together means is only, 
‘* You must try and get me a good knife!” 
This is really several words, but it is in 
vain that you ask any native to separate 
them. 

Let us look in on what English voyagers 
jocularly call the ‘* Lieutenant-Governor.” 
Tis duties are really more those of a country 

shopkeeper’s assistant than anything else. 
‘* Herr Assistant ” he is called in the setile- 
ment; in the books of the Government he 
is styled a ‘*‘ Volunteer;” though why he 
should be so called, it is hard to say, as he 
receives pay, though certainly that is small 
enough. He is at present in the shop of 
the settlement, very busy, but yet with 
leisure enough to smoke the biggest of big 
pipes. ‘* Merchantirg,” he assures us, ‘* is 
strong vork.” He has absolutely toiled 
three hours to-day. He has just sold three 
skillings-worth of soft soap to an old wo- 
man, and six skillings-worth of coffee to a 
small boy, and is now putting up some 
eider-down for Herr Pastor, the new mis- 
sionary who has just arrived with the 
‘*Hvalfisk.” Every officer and missionary 
coming out for the first time is entitled to 
forty-eight pounds of uncleaned eider-down 
at 6d. per pound, and two bearskins for a 
sleeping-bag, at the country-trade price of 
five rigsdaler. Troops of little boys and 
women drop in and out, for the shop is only 
open so many hours a day, and there is no 
opposition. If you are not pleased with 
your purchase, you will be (always most 

olitely) told to go to the next shop, which 
is in Reikjavik in Iceland, or possibly 
Moose Factory in Hudson’s Straits! ‘+ Ka- 
vit,” or coffee, notwithstanding its high 
price, seems to be the article chiefly in de- 
mand. Whatever else may be wanted, 
kavit must be had, and to procure this a 
woman will allow her children to go about 
like half-skinned seals; and her husband to 
want the most common necessaries. No 
spirits being allowed to be sold, the natives 
take coffee instead, and to such an extent 
that it has been not inaptly styled ‘the 
curse of Greenland.” For a family to con- 
sume one and a half pound per diem, is no 
uncommon extravagance; and the polite 
little trader turns to his books, and shows 
me that some families, when in luck (the 
father having killed a white whale or many 
seals), will use as much as five pounds of 
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coffee daily. Half of this is wasted in the 
preparation. ‘The green beans are roasted 
in a pot, or on a flat stone, until they are 
charred black; they are then smashed up 
with a stone in an old leather mitten, with- 
out fingers, until they are roughly bruised, 
when they are thrown by the handful into 
water and boiled for some time. The result 
is a liquid, black enough in all conscience, 
with half beans floating about in it, and very 
bitter; but it is strong, and that is the main 
thing. A bit of candied sugar is taken into 
the mouth, and the coffee is sipped, the 
sugar meanwhile dissolving, and imparting 
a certain degree of sweetness to the bitter 
liquid. 

This is drinking coffee a la Gronlandice ; 
but practice is required to accomplish it 
satisfactorily, for the sugar will slip down 
without the coffee, and the coffee without 
receiving its proper saccharine addition. 
Herr Assistant asks a _hulking-looking 
Greenlander standing at the door with his 
hands in his pockets, why he is not out 
seal-hunting (for independently of his re- 
gard for the welfare of the natives, Herr 
Colonibestyrer is directly interested in the 
produce of the hunt.) He gives a growl 
and replies, ‘* I have had no kavit to-day ;”’ 
and then, as if correcting himself: *‘ Be- 
sides, there is a hole in my kayak, and my 
boy is not well, and ;” but the real 
truth was ‘‘no kavit.” Just as I am talk- 
ing to him, a little boy who is working for 
me begs a few skillings on account, as he 
is out of *‘ kavit,” and finds it impossible 
to get along without his accustomed bever- 
age. Then arrive two brothers from a dis- 
tant settlement with blubber and skins, 
which net nearly 27. What do they buy? 
Some bread, some butter, some tobacco, a 
little powder and shot; the rest all goes in 
coffee and sugar. The butter is of course 
quite in their way: my friend the school- 
master of Christianshaab is rather fond of 
fenks (or the refuse of the blubber) and 
butter —a rather greasy dish. However, 
the traditional blubber-eating of the natives 
is, so far as Danish Greenland is concerned, 
rather mythical. Blubber is too precious 
pended as food, and accordingly we find 
for winter light and heat to be rashly ex- 
that they use it but rarely, and only as we 
would use fat to lean meat. The shop 
itself is about as dirty a little shop as could 
be imagined, containing everything which 
could possibly be required for use either 
among the Danes or Eskimo, all heaped up 
in confusion, | Women are here in the 
trader’s shop in abundance, most of them 
trying to obtain goods on credit. Green- 
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housewives. Before marriage they are 
clean in their persons and attire, and every- 
thing that an Arctic lover of right consti- 
tuted mind could desire. But once married 
they sink into slatterns — careless of per- 
son, house, and family, and negligent of 
the duties expected from every Green- 
lander’s wife. There was a great seal- 
hunter at Claushavn, called ‘Timotheus 
David, known, in one day, to have killed 
twenty-three seals and one white whale. I 
saw him once bring some skins to trade 
which were refused on account of their 
being half rotten. ‘* What can I do?” the 
poor man replied. ‘* She” (looking cau- 
tiously around) —‘*She won't look after 
them.” ‘This man’s wife, before marriage, 
was the best tailoress in the settlement. 
Now she is a dirty slattern and will do 
nothing, not even make her husband's and 
children’s clothes, nor even dress the skins, 
as every Greenland wife is expected to do. 
He is camped on an island just off shore, 
and has come for a woman to dress the 
skins, for which service he must of course 
pay her, while his lazy wife looks on. Yet 
the unfortunate wight cannot, as in the old 
times of ‘Tournoursoak and the heathen 
Angekoks, send his worthless wife about 
her business, because the Lutheran Church, 
which he has adopted, does not allow of 
such a proceeding; and if he gives her a 
good caning (as she richly deserves), or 
even speaks crossly to her, then she will 
inform the ‘‘ proester” when he comes 
round, and the poor man will be read a 
long lecture upon the iniquity of his ways, 
and for ever there will settle upon him the 
priestly. scowl, as he is pointed out as a 
vicious creature, an example unto all re- 
fractory seal-catchers. Now, as the poor 
fellow does not care to be sent to a clerical 
Coventry, the wife sips her ‘‘ kavit,” while 
another woman dresses his skins. The 
father of this man, Matthias, was a stern 
Arctic parent, and brought up his son in 
the way he should go. When the dreaded 
south-west wind was driving the breakers 
high over rocks at Claushavn, he would 
place his son in the kayak and throw him 
into the surf. The little fellow, with the 
double paddle in his hand, would watch his 
opportunity and right himself as he de- 
scended, and then triumphantly paddle 
through the boiling sea to the little haven 
where the canoes land. Though Claushavn 
is called the ‘‘ shut harbour” by some jocu- 
lar old Dane in times past, on the lucus & 
non lucendo principle—the harbour is 
merely an open roadstead, exposed to 
every wind that blows round Disco Bay. 


land women, as a rule, are excessively bad People used to say to Matthias pére, ‘* You 
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will drown your boy;” to which advice 
this sage hunter of seals and white whales 
replied: ‘If the boy cannot right a kayak 
in a stormy sea he cannot killa seal, and 
if he cannot kill a seal he cannot live in 
Greenland, in which case he might just as 
well go to ” the sentence being left un- 
finished. 

On the subject of morality there is little to 
be said for the Greenlanders. But in this 
respect the Danes set a very indifferent ex- 
ample to the natives. Half-castes of illegiti- 
mate origin abound, and the Government, 
whatever may be said about it otherwise, 
really offers a premium for errors against 
church discipline. Ifa young officer of the 
Government is adjudged to be parent pre- 
sumptive of a brass-coloured baby, all he 
has to do is to pay thirty-six rigsdaler — or 
about four pounds —to the Governor, and 
he will be troubled no further about the 
matter. Murder is almost unknown now in 
Danish Greenland ; very few cases of even 
a suspicious nature having occurred for 
many years, and no provision is made for 
punishing it, so little is the commission of 
the crime calculated on. In the ‘* good old 
times,” if two men quarrelled, they would 
watch an opportunity, until a harpoon 
driven through the back of one, while in his 
kayak, settled the dispute. The cardinal 
virtue of the Greenlander is his honesty. 
Theft is almost unknown in the country. 
Nobody, unless, indeed, he be very weak, 
or very suspicious, ever thinks of locking 
his door against thieves. When he goes 
out he draws it to, to prevent things being 
meddled with, or dogs running in, but not 
with an idea that if he should leave his 
table covered with money a skilling of it 
would be gone. 

Only one ease has occurred for a number 
of years, of a thieving Greenlander, and 
this person was altogether so remarkable 
an individual, and of such special interest 
to Englishmen, that I think he ought to be 
introduced to the notice of the reader. One 
autumn evening my boatwomen rowed me 
into the little harbour of Ritenbenk, a 
dreary little settlement on the Waigatz 
Strait— very far in the outer world. I 
missed Governor Anderson's hearty wel- 
come at the landing; but a rascally-looking 
Eskimo (with a head shaped like the Nean- 
derthal skull), who to my astonishment, 
spoke tolerable English, flavoured with a 
fair sprinkling of the oath of British com- 
merce, informed me that the Governor was 
out ‘* training his (blessed) dogs.” 

This worthy I subsequently discovered to 
be Samuel Immanuel, who accompanied Sir 
Leopoid M’Clintock on the voyage of the 
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Fox. He bears the reputation of having 
degenerated from his residence among Brit- 
ish seamen, notwithstanding his linguistic 
accomplishments. He was found guilty of 
robbing a Kivitut store-house, up Disco 
Fjord, and it was thought necessary that he 
should be publicly punished. Accordingly, 
at the flagstaff at Godhavn, Mr. Inspector 
Olrik caused to be administered seven-and- 
twenty lashes on his bare back. Again, 
the district surgeon, worthy ‘‘ Laege ” Pfaff, 
complains that when Samuel was in the 
hospital at Jakobshavn, he stole half of the 
Doctor’s winter supply of pork. When 
M’Clintock discharged him from the Foz, 
he presented him and Anton, the other dog- 
driver, with about two boat-loads of stuff, 
and describes how these greasy worthies 
intended disposing of their wealth. If I 
recollect rightly, one was to build a house 
for his mother, and a church, or something 
of that sort; but the Captain’s back was 
scarcely turned before the two sold every- 
thing for a mere trifle, and guzzled until 
the proceeds were finished, when, having 
contracted a mode of living above their 
income, Anton took to general loafing (a 
very fashionable occupation in Greenland), 
and Samuel to indiscriminating theft, which 
it appears, brought him into trouble. Asa 
rule, however, everything is safe in Danish 
Greenland, — a fact which certainly speaks 
volumes for the teaching of the missionaries, 
when we knew how villanously addicted to 
picking and stealing are the natives on the 
other side of Davis Strait, and to the north 
of the glaciers of Melville Bay. Every- 
thing is safe — with one exception — that 
being a bottle of anything in the shape of 
grog. The Greenlanders are passionately 
fond of spirits, no matter how vile may be 
the quality, so long as it ‘‘ brings on the 
drunk.” They are allowed a glass on the 
King’s birthday, and other high festivals, 
and when rowing in boats, the Danish 
officers are accustomed to give them one 
small glass of schnapps (costing 5d. per 
quart) every four miles. It is remarkable 
how quickly they know when the distance 
has been accomplished. If the officer is 
not so cognizant, coughs and a pantomime 
of swallowing a glass of grog soon remind 
him that the boatman require their ‘‘ brandy- 
mik.” The priest at one of the settlements 
had engaged an old fellow to feed his dogs 
in winter, the stipulated payment being a 
little money and a glass of schnapps. 
Every morning after emptying his grog, he 
was seen to bend his head reverently ; until, 
being watched, he was observed to squirt 
the spirits back again into a bottle concealed 
in the breast of his jacket. This he mixed 
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with water and sold to the other natives, so 
that the old rascal lived royally on Herr 
Pastor’s morning dram. When the annual 
ship comes from Denmark, a crew of na- 
tives board her outside the harbour with a 
dusky pilot. For their services, in addi- 
tion to pay, they receive a glass of schnapps. 
Sometimes this glass is sold to another long 
beforehand. A captain of one of these 
ships told me that he could never under- 
stand how it constantly happened yearly 
that one or two of the crew were intoxicated 
after receiving the dram, until a trusty 
old boatswain put him ‘‘ up” to the trick. 
A man after receiving his grog will go 
behind a boat or a mast and squirt the con- 
tents of his mouth into that of his neigh- 
bour to whom he had sold it, though the 
amount of self-denial required to be exer- 
cised in a case of this nature must, to an 
Eskimo, be enormous! ‘Though rather 
addicted to striking very close bargains with 
their good friend the Tuluit,* they are yet, 
apart from business, exceedingly hospitable, 
and you can always depend upon the best 
their huts afford if by chance you are 
driven to seek their shelter from the storm, 
no return being asked; though the custom 
in such cases is to ask the master of the 
house to share what provisions you may 
have, especially your brandy-flask, and to 
present the wife with a rigsdaler when you 
come away. An invitation to drink coffee 
before their threshold is looked upon as a 
mark of great regard and friendship. The 


giving of vails to servants prevails to an | 


alarming extent in Greenland however. 
One of the young gentlemen who acted as 
secretary to the Royal Inspector, and had 
therefore to travel much about, assured me 
that the first winter he was in the country, 
the douceurs he gave to the servants at the 
different ports where he halted for the night 
really exceeded his pay. Servants, more- 
over, not costing much, and being worth 
still less, are kept in considerable numbers. 
There is one servant whose business it is to 
feed the dogs, another will limit her exer- 
tions to softening the stiff sealskin boot, 
with the Kamik-stick, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Jteiser-coonah or travelling wife, 
because, when on their travel, the men have 
to apply it themselves to the soles of their 
boots, and then dry the dogskin socks, 
which soon get wet with perspiration. 
woman whose business it is to look after 
the boots, if asked to bring a pitcher of 


* Their name for the English. It is probably de- 
rived from 7'u/gak —a raven —in reference to the 
black-tarred sails of the old whalers. Kablunak 
—applied elsewhere to all the whites —is in Danish 
Greenland reserved for the Danes alone. 
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water, would never think of doing so, but 
would send for the boy whose special duty 
it is, though he may be at a considerable 
distance. They are as improvident as they 
are hospitable ; rarely thinking of the future, 
and often neglecting to lay up sufficient 
food for the winter; so that they will some- 
times die of starvation in the little outposts 
in the winter before they can arrive at the 
colonies, through broken ice and water, to 
receive the bread which the Government 
declares no man shall die for the want of. 
Again, their own law is, that everything 
shall be divided, and it is painfully amusing 
to see a crowd of hungry natives standing 
on the shore, waiting for an adventurous 
man who has gone out among the broken 
ice and trembling bergs to kill a seal for 
the starving settlement; yet their hunger 
once satisfied the offer of a halfpenny dia- 
mond ring,  r a scarlet cotton pocket-hand- 
kerchief (such as is sold by the Birmingham 
Christians to the slave-traders on the Zam- 
besi), would be quite sufficient to tempt 
them to dispose of the rest for dogs’ food. 
It is thus much the same whether the Gov- 
ernment gives high or low prices for the 
joil or ivory. The more a Greenlander re- 
_ceives the more he wastes. Pay a native a 
| few rigsdaler, and the chances are that ten 
minutes afterwards you will see him dispos- 
ing of the whole amount in the trader’s 
ishop. Thus a little change is quite suffi- 
| cient for a settlement, because it does not 
long remain in any single individual's 
pocket. No doubt this sharing of the pro- 
|duct of the hunt is absolutely necessary in 
a community always struggling between 
plenty and. starvation, but it conduces to 
the stand-still of the natives in civilization ; 
a hunter having no stimulus to, or reward 
for, superior exertion or skill, except the 
vain-glory of the thing — the lazy worthless 
loafer being every whit as well off as he. 
They are a very humorous people, fond 
of little rough jokes, and most communica- 
tive and pleasant with those whom they like 
and trust; but they are very little to be de- 
pended on, and are curiously vacillating 
and fickle. However, if they once decide 
not to go anywhere with a person whom: 
‘they despise or dislike, no bribe will tempt 
them to change their determination ; though 
‘on the other hand, even if you are a favour- 
ite, it is not altogether certain that they 
| will really go with you until you are fairly 
outside of the place. The only way to se- 
cure them is to advance a little of their pay 
|beforehand. They are never. known to 
‘break a contract of this nature. But then 
‘they must have their own way, and to pass 
|a trading post without sleeping and drink- 
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ing kavit would be an innovation unheard 
of in Greenland. On all sides you would 
be told that it was impossible. They are 
fond of ridiculing the Europeans; indeed, 
this forms their principal amusement in the 
winter. Any little peculiarity in person, 
manner, or conduct will be instantly noted 
within a day of your arrival. The result is 
that no European in the country is known 
by anything but some sobriquet, sometimes 
not over-complimentary. One of the Gov- 
ernors who has a remarkably prominent 
nose is called ‘* Kringalik,” the nose; an- 
other Tulgak, the raven, from his dark 
complexion ; a third pitted with the small- 
pox is known as ‘* Cheese-rind ;” Vahl, the 
naturalist, was known by a word which sig- 
nifies the ‘‘ diligent catcher,” the name be- 
ing applied in derision of his entomological 
and botanical researches, and not in admira- 
tion of his ability to catch seals, of which, 
indeed, he caught none. One of our party 
being a little stout man was called at one 
place Apalearsoak, the little auk or rotje, and 
at another settlement he used to be known 
as ‘*the pedler,” Herr A being a col- 
lector of all sorts of Eskimo curiosities ; 
while another foreigner, who did not impress 
the people much with his wisdom, is remem- 
bered as Pitlokiak —the weak-minded man, 
or fool. ‘The present writer was first called 
**Usuk,” the bearded seal, and finally set- 
tled down, as being the tallest man of the 
party, into ‘* Nerkersoak ” — great muscle— 
(Nerké flesh, soak great). They are very 
fond of a name which by a slight twist of the 
tongue can be converted into a double en- 
tendre, as many Eskimo words can be, sev- 
eral only differing slightly in the sound, 
though with an entirely different meaning. 
Of course you are the last man to know of 
your own name. Among themselves they 
are not a whit better. Ask a native his 
name and he will hesitate to tell you. If it 
is very good his modesty will keep him 
from mentioning it, but if is the contrary 
his shame will equally act a barrier to your 
acquiring the desired information. 

n reality very vain and great braggarts, 
they are affectedly modest when speaking 
of themselves, and laudatory of their neigh- 
bours or their property. ‘‘ Would you 
lend me,” they would say, ‘‘ your large fine 
kayak, as my miserable thing has got a hole 
in it?” In every district or two the Gov- 
ernment appoints a parson, and all the na- 
tives are nominally Christians, and are bap- 
tized, married, and buried after the Lu- 
theran fashion. The priest comes round 
when he has time, and marries them in 
batches, a certain dispensation being al- 
lowed in the meantime, and a refusal to 
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complete his engagement being perfectly 
unknown on the side of the male lover. The 
Lutheran missionaries are supported by the 
Government, and come out for a term of 
years, Greenland falling to the lot generally 
of the least brilliant of the theological 
licentiates of Copenhagen University. The 
Moravians —the celebrated Unitas fratrum 
of Herrnhut in Germany —also have mis- 
sions in South Greenland, but they are not 
allowed to stretch further north than 65 
deg., and it is only recently that they were 
allowed to baptize and marry. They are a 
self-denying set of menand women, but much 
too austere for the Greenlanders’ temporal 
welfare. Round a Moravian settlement the 
natives are generally a miserable ragged 
set of wretches; attendance at church three 
times a day allowing of little time to attend 
to seal-catching. The Danes, though they 
bring out stores to them, yet do not like 
them; the proverbial professional hatred 
not being starved even out of Greenland, 
and, moreover, the Herrnhutians are — 
Germans! There is not now a real healthy 
Pagan in Danish Greenland — Hans Hen- 
dreich’s Smith Sound wife; so celebrated in 
Dr. Hayes’ narrative, being the last; but 
Shanghu’s pretty daughter, whose love-epi- 
sode poor Kane has told us all about, is now 
settled down at Proven, a regularly chris- 
tened woman. Occasionally a wandering 
savage or two comes round Cape Farewell, 
from the east coast, from unknown lands. 
Only a few years ago some came to Pami- 
adluk, declaring that it was two years since 
they had left their homes in the far north, 
somewhere near the Pole doubtless. Such 
windfalls are, however, soon pounced upon 
by the nearest parson, and baptized nolens, 
volens, under the name of Peder, or Jens, 
or Hans, and a most gushing description of 
his conversion instantly despatched by the 
next ship, to the Danske Missionair Tidds- 
skrift! The last real Pagan, however, was 
an old fellow who lived up at Upernavik, 
in 70 deg. north latitude. When asked to 
be a Christian, he would slap his broad 
chest, and shout in a voice as if from a 
drum—‘‘ Why should I be baptized —I 
can provide for my family —JZ don’t hang 
on the whites like the baptized Greenland- 
ers;” and so a Pagan lived and died this 
representative man. Every Sunday there 
is service in the little wooden church, the 
men sitting on one side, and the women on 
the other. The priest is a sight for gods 
and men — clad in his sealskin trousers and 
boots, with a dogskin jacket, the collar of 
which peeps up above his high Lutheran 
ruff. Service is in Eskimo, as are also the 
sweetly sung hymns. An Eskimo plays the 
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organ very well indeed, while the congrega- 
tion intone out some such hymn as the 
following : — 


Scerbsarmeta tanko okautiagut 
Sorapok innardlungalloarmerput, &c. &c. 


On a summer morning, when it is in ses- 
sion, there issues through the cracks in the 
church door an unmistakable odour of an- 
cient seal. The church wall seems to be a 
regular place for hanging up ail sorts of im- 
plements of the chase. For instance, there 
is a musket or two hanging in the corner, 
some paddles, harpoons, and seal-lines, all 
on the outside. It seems as if some of old 
Pliny’s Hyperborei had hung up their arms 
on the walls of the Temple of Baptans, in 
gratitude for their escape from shipwreek. 

Though certainly civilization engrafted 
on savagedom shows itself in a tolerable 
form in Danish Greenland, yet even here 
missionary influence has its less bright side, 
and we still find some of the uglier features 
of paganism peeping out from under the 
garb of transmarine sanctity. At Chris- 
tianshaab (where, however, there is no res- 
ident priest) they yet drown the groans of 
dying people with their heathen songs as of 
yore. Old people they are strongly sus- 
pected of putting out of the way; and every 
trader knows that, thoughtless and improv- 
ident in everything else, they buy the soap 
to wash the dead a good while before the 
last moment comes, and often, such is their 
horror of touching a dead body, they sew 
up the sufferer, while yet alive, in his seal- 
skin grave-clothes. After the head of a 
family dies, you can generally buy a kayak 
tolerably cheap, because there is a prevalent 
objection to occupying the kayak of a dead 
man. The angekok, or ‘‘ wizard,” though 
according to missionary report his influence 
has long since ceased, is not so dead as 
some people would imagine. At Man- 
eetsok, near Egedesminde, there is said to 
be an old fellow who does a little that way 
during the dark winter, though he stoutly 
denies it, knowing full well what a priestly 
frown, with all its attendant inconveniences, 
would fall upon him. I have heard of an- 
other who yet makes a fuller display of his 
scepticism in regard to Luther’s doctrines ; 
and I know a family who practise an even 
darker piece of superstition within the sound 
of the kirk bells of Jakobshavn, with its 
fourteen catechists and three priests. When 
the members of this family kill anything, 
they expose a portion of the animal to pro- 
pitiate Tournoursoak (half god, half devil), 
in a cave in the mountains. One of our 
party was once delayed by a contrary wind 
near an Eskimo settlement, and an angekek, 
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under promise that he would receive two 
rigsdaler and ‘‘a schnapps” if successful, 
agreed to get up a north-west wind; but on 
no condition was the priest to be told of the 
exercise of the black art. He took a stick 
and dipped it in some grease: then select- 
ing a lively specimen of an insect occasion- 
ally found on Eskimo, he placed it on the 
grease and extended it in the air. The 
nasty little creature struggled hard to get 
free in the direction of the wished-for wind, 
and then the wizard pronounced the charm 
complete. The young Greenlanders are 
sharp at learning, and in the school acquire 
the elements of education every whit as 
quickly as Danish children. ‘There are 
very few children in Greenland above the 
age of nine or ten who cannot read or write. 
In art the people do not excel, though they 
are good imitators. Nothing can they de- 
sign, but yet they will produce exact imita- 
tions of any picture or piece of carving. 
Models of their canoes, houses, &c. are 
continually offered for sale; and you can- 
not go round some of the settlements with- 
out being dodged round corners by women, 
boys, and girls, wanting you to buy gaud- 
ily embroidered slippers, belts, or tobacco- 
pouches of dyed seals’-leather. The native 
cooper at Claushavn wrought for more than 
two years at copying a set of chessmen in 
ivory. At one of the southern missionary 
establishments they produce a yearly news- 
paper with gorgeous lithographs, nearly all 
copied, however, from the Danish illustrat- 
ed papers. Many of the illustrations in 
Rink’s Grénland are by native draughts- 
men. 

Engage a woman to make you a suit of 
sealskin clothes or a pair of boots, and she 
must have another suit or a pair of boots to 
copy from. I asked a girl to make a seal- 
skin jumper of the same pattern as the na- 
tives’, and gave her an English shooting- 
coat for the size. What was my horror-to 
find my garment returned in a day or two, 
exactly imitated — buttons, pockets, lids, 
and all in sealskin ! 

I do not know into what class Mr. Rus- 
kin would put icelands as art-producing ; 
probably the formula would be — icelands, 
shrewd intellect, and very material art. 
Yet with all the care a philanthropic gov- 
ernment can exercise over them, the Green- 
landers are slowly but gradually becoming 
extinct. In old ens Egede’s days — not 
a century and a half ago —the population 
was estimated to be about 20,000, though 
he knew but comparatively little of the 
northern portions ; but soon after the effects 
of civilization became evident. In 1731 
small-pox was introduced from Europe, and 
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3,000 were cut off; and so with one disease | lived — not unhappily, indeed, on the whole. 
and another, until in 1820 an exact census |The time comes when we must leave, and 
now before us showed the total population | all is packing up and good-by with ‘* Herren 
to be 6,286 people. Englander.” Every day little deputations 


- ~ arrive to ask us to drink coffee before some 
In = the total population was — hospitable threshold, or to take some little 
” eo ” ” ’ 


1835 7356 farewell dinner. One of these kindly acts 
»* 1840 oe o 7877 of hyperborean, (though by no means frigid) 
”” 1845 e ms 87501 hospitality seems worthy of being recorded 
i 1850 “A ; 9,185 in these notes as being one of the last of 
» 1855 os 4 9,644 the many acts of good-will and warm- 


heartedness received from a people whom I 
Of these (1855) 1,327 were married males, | can scarcely ever hope to see again. Sam- 
3,081 unmarried males, 183 widowers, 1,371 | uel (not he of the Neanderthal skull) was 
married females, 3,166 unmarried females, | one of the most respectable of the mixed 
and 561 widows. Twenty-one males reached | race of Greenlanders about our neighbour- 
from 66-70, and 39 females were about the hood; a skilful hunter, artificer, and maker 
the same age; 8 individuals were aged from ‘of many curiosities, for which he had found 
76-80, and one woman had reached thea customer in me. He insisted that I 
very mature age of ninety. At that time, | should — Danish fashion —take ‘ kavit” 
October, 1855, there were 248 Europeans | with him. As I saw that the invitation was 
in Greenland. Since then I have seen no | intended as a special mark of favour, and 
later census; but until 1867, the population | that the refusal would be a mortal affront, 
remained in numbers about stationary, with I complied most gracefully, though I had 
a slight decrease in the Moravian settle- | drank so much black coffee that day as to 
ments. In 1867, an epidemic bronchial | give me little hope of sleeping all night. 
disease cut off about four per cent. of the | His house was the ordinary turf mansion 
entire population (one settlement suffered | situated in a little valley and entered by 
to the extent of about ten or eleven per|the usual tunnel. The interior was in 
cent.) ; so that the gradual increase shown |no way much different from the others, 
by the table is now reversed. Moreover, |except that it was more cleanly and 
the dogs are dying off; and whenever a/neat, and boasted a greater variety of 
native loses his dogs, it is remarked that he | knicknacks —a Dutch clock, a cupboard, 
goes very rapidly down-hill in the sliding-| and several glaring prints of the Em- 
scale of Arctic respectability, becoming |peror of the French, his Empress, and 
little better than the hanger-on of the fortu-|a fierce red-faced gentleman, whom I 
nate-possessor of a sledge-team. Without | had some difficulty in discovering to be 
his dogs the Greenlander cannot exist. He | intended for ‘‘ Albert Edward, Prinds af 
requires them to drag home the seals, the | Wales og Hertug of Cornwall.” I was 
white whales, the sharks, and the narwhals,|here introduced to Samuel’s wife and 
which he kills at the open place at the ice | daughter — the latter with the softest brown 
in the winter. When the dogs die off, then | eyes and auburn hair I ever saw — both of 
the master must follow. He has no ulterior | whom were busily manufacturing articles of 
resource of agriculture or the arts of civil- | household attire on the ‘* brecks,” or general 
ization, like most other aborigines. He| platform, which occupies one side of the 
must be a Greenlander, or he is nobody.| house, and serves the purposes of bed, 
He has no higher civilization to flee to, no | table, and chair. The house is very warm, 
place of escape; and hence, whatever may |and I am begged to take off my coat, fol- 
be said about the Greenland monopoly, | lowing in this fashion the rest of the family, 
and the management of affairs there (and | most of whom are in a state of semi-nudity. 
volumes are written about it every now and | There are many other folks there, but they 
again, and lengthy speeches made in the|are of the commonalty, and beneath the 
Danish Rigstadt), still I do not see how it | Tuluit’s attention. 1, however, notice them 
could be greatly improved. The Green-| patronizingly, and they grin from ear to 
lander must follow a savage’s mode of mak-|ear by way of reply. While the rather 
ing his living, or die. A few may be edu- | lengthy operation of preparing the coffee 
cated and become Catechists and officers of | goes on, the family produce their penates 
the Company; one even became a mis- to entertain me, while the women examine 
sionary and an author, but these are rare |the texture of my coat and scarlet shirt 
exceptions. most knowingly. Samuel shows me his 
tools, and how he uses them; his spears 
Such was the people among whom we (and harpoons, and allunaks, and the work- 
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box he made for his wife (which does him 
much credit), and some patterns for slip- 
pers, painted in colours by his little boy, 
who was once one of my particular hench- 
men, but is now dead. He himself has 
just recovered from a long sickness, and is 
very pale. He plays a tune on the fiddle, 
and the younger members of his family, 
who have been out gathering blueberries, 
dance most joyfully to it. He has likewise 
an accordion ; he apologizes for its being a 
little out of tune, but he had had to open it 
to show the children where the sound came 
from! And then the wife (who has been a 
handsome blue-eyed woman in her day, for 
they are, of course, all of a mixed breed), 
with a woman’s curiosity, questions me in 
broken Danish and English and Eskimo, all 
about my condition in life: if I am married, 
and how many children, and so on, and so 
on; and all the gossips are delighted. 
They, to my astonishment, inquire if I do 
not come from Scotland, and on my expres- 
sing astonishment at their knowledge of 
geography, Samuel produces an ancient 
map, and points out the land of my nativity. 
All this is done leisurely as the ‘* kavit” 
boils, and as I sip it in the cleanest of cups, 
they pour in the soft unction of hyperborean 
flattery, and assure me with an air which 
means even more than the words would 
seem to express, ‘* Efflete eyunelak Tuluit,” 
**You are the good Englishman.” ‘ All 
the Inniut (Eskimo) will miss you, when 
you are gone, and the little boys will have 
no one to throw shillings to them now. All 
of us will have sick hearts when you go 
away.” To all of which an ancient dame 
on the further side of the ‘* brecks,” whom 
I had hitherto thought only a bundle of 
sealskins, echoes in a v-ice as if it came 
out of a mattress, ‘‘ Yes, especially the 
Neviarsuik!”* and the house echoes with 
laughter, as the joke is apparently thought 
a good one. I grin like the rest as it is 
explained to me; though Samuel’s daughter 
blushes crimson, for she is apparently the 
butt of it. Be it known, however, that the 
daughter of Samuel bears a highly proper 
reputation in Aetlumia, and is, I am told in 
a stage whisper (at which she again blushes), 
to be the spouse of Peder Zaccharias Brug, 
when that young gentleman has finished his 
new kayak, and Pastor Neilssen has time to 
unite them in the bonds of wedlock. After 
we have finished our coffee, we have blue- 
berries and a glass of schnapps, which last 
is produced with the air of smuggled whisky ; 
and when we consider how dearly they all 
like this beverage, the extent of the favour 
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may be imagined. When all is over, and 
the autumn sun is getting low, I am escort- 
ed to the door by the whole family, with 
many good-bys and hopes to see me again 
next year, and take my departure home- 
ward. We have a long way yet to go be- 
fore we meet the stout ship which is to take 
us to Denmark. We have to share, some 
snowy nights, the hospitality of an Eskimo 
hut — but savoury and very warm — and 
to pass miserable days and nights enow in 
dreary Akajaroah. 

Snow is falling fast as we leave Greenland 
behind. All have some little regrets at 
leaving it. One thinks of the eider-ducks 
and the reindeer, another of the glorious 
glaciers and icebergs, like silver castles 
floating in the summer sunlight, on an em- 
erald sea. Everybody joins in one regret 
that the free and easy life—so novel and 
so wild —is at an end; that behind lies life 
in its wildest aspect — before us in its most 
civilized, but also most artificial form. 

Yet, after all, how green —how right 
pleasant — look the fading woods of Elisi- 
nore ;* how pleasant, and yet how strange, 
are the quaint little villages along the shores 
of the Cattegat and under the shadow of 
Hamlet’s home. We are strangers to all 
the news of the outer world, nor can we ob- 
tain any. Little knows the Swedish fisher- 
man who sweeps alongside in quest of skin- 
breeches and schnapps. There is no war 
in Europe ‘‘ that he has heard of;” he has 
never heard of the French Exhibition; and 
there is no use asking him about the fate of 
the Reform Bill of 1867 ; but this he knows, 
that potatoes are ‘‘feer rigsdaler and feer 
skillings a tonder, and that the rye crop 
ain’t worth a snap of the fingers!” A 
golden-crested wren flies on board from the 
forest of Jutland. This is very homelike, 
but still more homely, though not so pretty, 
is the little collier whose captain and crew 
curse us, both loud and deep, in the New- 
castle dialect, for sanguinary Dutchmen, 
because we do not choose to get out of his 
tack. An hour or two afterwards we are 
/on the ‘*Lang Linea,” in Copenhagen, 
| shaking a dozen kindly Scandinavian hands, 
‘and telling the strange tale of how we dis- 
| appeared in the outer world so many moons 
ago. 


| ° wow | three hyndred years ago, the same feel- 
|ing delighted the scurvy-riddled companions of 
| poor Willem Barentz, When escaping from their ten 

| months’ imprisonment in Nova Zembla. We have 
Gerrit de Veer telling us in his quaint account of 
| Three Voyages; the like of which has never been 
seen, read, or heard tell of, that when they reached 
the coast of Lapland, ‘‘ wee saw some trees on the 

| river-side, which comforted us, and made us glad, 
as if we had then come into a new world; for in all 
the time that wee had been out, we had not seene 
any trees.” 
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From The Spectator. 
NORTHERN SCOTTISH DIALECTS.* 


Our indebtedness to the Scandinavians 
for a large part of our language, and 
especially of our provincial speech, is in a 
fair way to be fully elucidated. One of the 
largest and most satisfactory books that has 
ever been published on a dialect in this coun- 
try, —Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary not 
exempted from comparison, —the Rev. J. 
C. Atkinson’s Cleveland Glossary, deals 
with an East Yorkshire dialect strongly 
impregnated with words, and, what is more, 
of formations, strictly Norse; which can 
be explained only by reference to Danish 
and Swedish forms, and especially to the 
dialectic words current on the opposite 
coast of Jutland and in the south of Sweden. 
As the Danes who infested this part of 
our country in King Alfred’s time, and 
afterwards placed a king of their own on 
the English throne, must have come mainly 
from Jutland, it is satisfactory, and not 
altogether surprising, to find their speech 
preserved nearly pure in the more sequest- 
ered part of the uplands near the sea where 
they landed, and where they changed the 
Saxon town of Streoneshalg into the Danish 
Whitby. 

With the help of Mr. Edmonston, a Shet- 
lander, we can now consider the essentially 
Norse dialect at another point of our coun- 
try. Our country, we say, but is it ours? 
The Orkney and Shetland Islands are the 
very latest acquisition of the now united 
kingdoms of England and Scotland. Only 
in 1468 —just four hundred years ago — 
they were attached to Scotland by a bond 
of an apparently temporary nature, which 
would not at the time be supposed likely to 
lead to permanent sovereignty. Having 
previously been a Norwegian earldom, they 
were in that year given by Christian I. of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden to James 
IfI., King of Scotland, in pledge for the 
pra of the remainder of the dowry of 

is daughter Margaret on her marriage to 
that king. The full sum that ought to have 
been paid was 60,000 florins, for 50,000 of 
which the Orkneys were accepted as a 
ledge; and as the King could after all on- 
y pay 2,000, the Shetlands were pawned 
for the remaining 8,000. It was at the 
time stipulated that the inhabitants should 
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retain their ancient laws and customs which 
have only slowly and gradually been changed 
in succeeding centuries. The ‘‘ Impignora- 
tion” was made redeemable for ever, and 
the claims of Norway are said to have been 
subsequently recognized by other powers as 
still good. It would certainly be one of the 
oddest of the modern rectifications of fron- 
tier, if the kingdom either of Sweden and 
Norway, or of Denmark were to push out 
its boundary seaward so as to include these 
outlying islands; though the most northern 

oint of Shetland is hardly further from 

ergen than from John o’ Groat’s. The 
contingency is extremely improbable, and 
we have alluded to the curious history of 
the transfer of the islands only for its od- 
dity, and to account for their strong Scan- 
dinavism. 

A more important question to us here is, 
whence are the Shetlanders descended, 
what is their race and origin? When the 
islands were first invaded by the Norwe- 
gians, we are told that they were held by 
two nations, the Peti and Papz; the form- 
er is the recognized Norse designation of 
the Picts; the latter were probably not a 
nation at all, but foreign (Irish) missionary 
clergy, who were known by the name of the 
Pope they represented, and have left their 
name in many places both of Orkney and 
Shetland, as the Great and Little Papa Is- 
land, the Papa Westra, Papa Stronsa, &c. 
The existence of the Picts in both groups 
of islands is vouched for by those curious 
remains of extreme antiquity called here, 
as on the mainland, Picts’ houses, and dot- 
ting the shores of Shetland. We cannot 
here venture upon the vexed question, now 
laid to sleep rather than settled, of. the na- 
tionality of the Picts. Suffice it to say that 
they occupied two distinct districts of Scot- 
land,— a north-eastern kingdom, which sub- 
sisted in independence, according to Scot- 
tish and Irish chroniclers, who appear not 
entirely fabulists, from A. D. 28 to 843, 
and comprised the whole country north of 
the Firth of Forth,—and the kingdom of 
Strathclyde on the south-west. The Scots, 
at the same time, who had issued from Ire- 
land, the original Scotia, and were identi- 
cal with the irish, as their language still re- 
mains to prove, had settled on the western 
highlands and islands of Scotland, thus cut- 
ting off the one Pictish kingdom from the 
other. One can hardly reject the inference 
that the Picts were the original inhabitants 
of the whole of Scotland, and that the Irish 
invaders pushed themselves in upon them 
on the west, gradually extending their sway 
until the northern British kingdom entirely 
disappears in the ninth century. If the 
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Picts were Cymric Celts, which appears to 
be tenable in spite of Pinkerton’s argument 
for a Teutonic or Scandinavian origin, and 
to be enforced by names of Cambrian rather 
than Gaelic stamp, occurring throughout 
Scotland, podlnce in the parts where they 
maintained themselves longest, and notably 
by their few words preserved by history, 
then we can connect them, through their 
kinsmen of Cumberland, from Strathclyde 
down the western coast with the Welsh. 
In this case, since the Britons were also 
Cymry, this branch of the Celts would ap- 
pear to be the original inhabitants of the 
whole of Great Britain—a result in accor- 
dance with the evidence of comparative 
grammar, which shows them to have pre- 
served the original vocables more pure than 
the Gaels. The original population of both 
Orkney and Shetland was then British, and 
not Scottish. 

But the islands were conveniently placed 
as a half-way house for Norwegian Vikings 
who came to harry the coasts of Scotland 
and England, and the innumerable voes, or 
deep ng which indent their coasts, af- 
forded them both harbours for their vessels 
and safe retreats in case of pursuit; and 
hence we hear of the islands as constantly 
visited by these Northern adventurers. 
The first great impulse to colonization on 
the part of the Northmen was given by the 
famous Harold the Fair-haired, of Norway, 
who arbitrarily united all the small states 
of Norway into one absolute monarchy. 
Before him, those nobles and their men who 
loved their wild liberty and could not bend 
to the tyrant, emigrated to Iceland, Shet- 
land, Orkney, and the Western Islands, 
whence they harassed the Norwegian coast. 
Harold equipped a fleet for Shetland, land- 
ed and subdued them (at Haroldswick, in 
Unst) and bestowed the sovereignty of Ork- 
ney and Shetland on Régnoald or Ronald, 
Earl of Merca, who however declined it for 
himself, but obtained it for his brother 
Sigurd, who became the first Earl of Ork- 
ney without homage to any superior, about 
915. The subsequent history shows con- 
stant intercourse with Norway. In 985 a 
King of Norway forced Christianity upon 
the Earl of Orkney, and through him upon 
the people. The men of Orkney and Shet- 
land were persuaded to join the Harold of 
Norway who, made so powerful, though un- 
successful, an incursion into England against 
our King Harold Godwin in 1066. And 
though war and brutal vengeance for blood 
form the main features in the relations be- 
tween the Earls of Orkney and Norway at 
that period, yet gentler traits are not want- 
ing. Magnus, son of one of the earls, but 
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long held prisoner by a King of Norway, 
and then kept out of his heritage, had the 
sense not to waste his life in trying to re- 
gain it, but passed a life of study and piety 
in the society of bishops and kings of Scot- 
land, till, returning to Orkney, he was 
brutally murdered by his cousin Hakon. 
He was canonized, and is the favourite saint 
of the North, to whom the Cathedral of 
Kirkwall, one of the finest in Scotland, is 
dedicated. 

It is manifest, that though the Norwe- 
gians of whom we hear most were men of 
rank, they must have effectually colonized 
the island by their own people, to give it 
such exclusively Scandinavian propensities 
from the time when the earldom was first 
instituted. The people became Norwegian 
as well as their rulers, and the Pictish ab- 
origines soon become merged in the Norse 
nationality. Atthe present day, it seems 
hard to find one place in either group whose 
name is not clearly Scandinavian. Names 
of Norwegian heroes are preserved in Har- 
oldwick, Swina Ness, Sumburgh (anciently 
Swynbrocht) Head, St. Magnus’ Bay, Has- 
kussey, Ronaldsha, Egilsha, Stenness, Gair- 
say, &c. Other names are nearly identical 
with the local names of Scandinavia; thus 
Lund Laxfirith, Lerwick, Skaw (Skagen), 
Balta (the Belt island) Lingey (compare 
Lingby), &c. The Northern mythology is 
represented in names such as Odin Bay, 
Nornigard, Hammer, and perhaps Turn 
Ness. 

But local names remain in their original 
form long after the language and even the 
race of the inhabitants has changed. The 
common words of the dialect are therefore 
more interesting to ushere. ‘They exhibit the 
Scandinavian character no less strongly 
than the proper names. Some, indeed, 
might equally well be Teutonic, 7. ¢., 
Anglo-Saxon words which have elsewhere 
disappeared, e. g., krank, sick; dienen, to 
serve, (this is, indeed, better, since the 
Northern languages have ¢ for d), dagset 
and daglie, sunset and sunrise ; rand, edge ; 
reck, to reach out. But in most instances 
such words belong also to the Northern 
tongues, and must be derived from these. 
On the other hand, many of the most char- 
acteristic Scandinavian words, which are 
sought in vain in any German dialect, oc- 
cur here, and are among the most interest- 
ing phenomena of the Shetland glossary. 
Such are drengen, man, lad (Dan. Dreng) ; 
haaf, the deep sea (Isl. haf); bru, bridge 
(Dan. Bro;) sul, heat of the sun (Dan, 
Sol) ; stour, tall, large (Isl. stor) ; hum, to 
grow dark (Isl. hum); hoeg, a sepulchral 
mound (Isl. haug) ; holm, a small uninhab- 
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ited island (Swed. holme) ; henta, togather,| Mr. Garnett, — no mean authority on 
glean (Isl. henda, Swed. hemta) ; ganfir, | dialects, — this single fact would oblige us 
ghost (Dan. (Gijenferd, revenant). ‘The|to remove the Shetlandic from the list of 
pagan gods have here undergone the same | English dialects, and class it with the Scan- 
fate as elsewhere, in becoming either fairies | dinavian; and the tendency of our remarks 
or devils ; for the being invoked in ‘* Doren | may lead to such a result. The syntax of 
tak you,” is surely the great Thor; and the | the language is, however, English; and the 
dwarfs or trolls appear as Drow, Trow| very peculiarity in question is an argument 
(Hill-Trows and Sea Trows); and a lake| against treating the dialect as essentially 
in Unst whose banks are supposed to be| Scandinavian; since the affix is in Shetland 
haunted by trows is called Trulla Water. | not understood as an article, but received 
There is a good fairy called booman, but|as a part of the word it clings to. We 
we leave the question open whether it has|have met with no other instance of the 
aught to do with the Slavonic bog (God) | importation of this Scandinavian character- 
and the Scotch bogie. In contrast to the] istic to our shores, and believed hitherto 
Norse terms, however, we find the Shet-|that it was absolutely non-existent out of 
landers using amusingly high-sounding | Scandinavia. 
words from other sources; so, to pe We have no room to speak of Mr. 
and to be in potestata [sic] (‘‘ to be in pros-|Gregor’s Dialect of Banffshire, except to 
perity and power”). Some few words have | say that it contains a considerable number 
a Welsh (Pictish?) appearance. of words with their definitions, but no help 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Edmonston| towards their etymology, or towards an 
has furnished a mere glossary of single| estimate of the relations of this dialect to 
words with their etymology, when that is| others; and that in the use of f for wh it 
sufficiently certain to be given without hesi-| retains what is believed to be a Pictish 
tation. [Illustrations of the use of the} (Cymric) characteristic (Penvahel, or rather 
words in telling phrases would have let us| Penfahel, ‘‘Head of the wall of Anto- 
into many secrets of the language. The|ninus,” Pictish for Scottish [Gaelic] Cenail, 
few such which we do find show us how| now Kinneil, the Welsh being Pengual). 
much we miss. Thus, from the phrase| Our thanks are due to the Philological 
**Ta gang ti da haf” — ‘* To go to sea,” | Society for publishing these glossaries. 
— we learn that the form ta is used before| We hope they will not stop here, but give 
the infinitive, ¢i before the substantive, cor-| the same attention to other dialects, which, 
responding to the specially Scandinavian|in competent hands, may prove quite as 
distinction between at and til. Ti is un-| interesting and important to the history of 
doubtedly from til; ta is the English to.| our language as these. It is, moreover, a 
which here, as almost everywhere in Great| work which the best qualified men are very 
Britain, has’ dislodged the older at before | often not in a position to undertake without 
the verb. One point of great importance | the aid of such a socicty; and the society 
remains to be noticed; the Shetlanders | on its part may exercise a wholesome super- 
appear to retain the Scandinavian post-| vision in laying down certain rules (uni- 
fixed article en, though its force as a defi-|formity of orthography and tables of the 
nite article may not now be felt. We see|sounds should be made imperative) by 
it in dagen, drengen, norden, and many | which such glossaries may acquire a meth- 
other words of masculine or feminine gen-|odical, scientific character, without which 
der. The neuter article et seems not to be | they do little but stimulate curiosity. 
preserved. According to the dictum of 





Tue CournaGe OF THE WEASEL, — Frequent | shown to several people, it was replaced on the 
mention has been made of the boldness of the! grass, but instead of running away, it made a 
weasel, which is curiously illustrated by the fol- | curious squeaking noise, and opened its mouth 
lowing fact. The editor was lately walking in! as if to bite. Stroking it with the handerkchief 
his garden in Sussex with two ladies and a gen- caused it to renew its bold demonstrations, but 
tleman, when a small animal was seen busy on | on being left alone it ran slowly through an 
the lawn a few yards off. The party stood still | evergreen arbour towards a bank in which it 
to look at it, and the creature trotted towards | is supposed to live. It did not seem at all afraid 
them. It made a slight attempt to pass them or much annoyed at being handled, and only 
by dodging behind a bush, but not succeeding, | resented it by diffusing its nasty and charac- 
boldly approached, and allowed itself to be taken | teristic odour. This incident happened in broud 
up in a pocket-handkerchief without a struggle. daylight. Intellectual Observer. 


After being carried about for ten minutes and | 














